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POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF AN ENGLISH 
PRINCE, 

In — 

“The Life of Henry, Prince of Wales, Eldest Son of 
King James I., compiled chiefly from his own Papers, 
aod other MSS. never before published. By Thos. Birch, 
DD., Secretary of the Royal Society,” (London, 1760) — 
the compiler, in his Preface, has the followin 
passage : 

“That piece, which professes to be an account of The 
Life and Death of Prince Henry, though written by Sir 

rles Cornwallis, whose situation in his Court as Trea- 
garer of his Household might have enabled him fully to 
inform himself and posterity, is a mere pamphlet, ex- 
tremely superficial and unsatisfactory on almost every 
head ; what relates to the Prince’s life amounting to but 
afew pages, and the remainder containing only ‘the cir- 
cumstances of his last sickness and ch: — ter; which last, 
indeed, in that and another discourse by the same hand, 
is drawn with force and precision. 


vr 


Dr. Birch here refers to — 

“ An Account of the Baptism, Life, Death, and Funeral 
of Frederick Henry, Prince of Wales.” London, 1751, 
8vo0, 


And to — 

“A Discourse of the most Illustrious Prince 
late Prince of Wales. Written Anno 1626.” 
1641, 4to. 

This latter tract I have read as reprinted in 
the Harl. Misce llany ; but I have sought in vain 


Henry ° 
London, 
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in several large public libraries for Sir Charles 
Cornwallis’s Account of the Baptism, &c. 

I should be glad if any of your readers would 
favour me with the loan for a week, through the 
post, of this octavo pamphlet, for the purpose of 
collation with a MS. volume now in my posses- 
on the same subject, but bearing a different 
name. It is a small quarto volume 

(pp. 120) in vellum cover, in a neat handwriting 

of the period, and commences with a dedication : 
“To the worshipful favourer of learning and arts, 
my worthy approved good friend, Mr. Thomas 
Chapman ;” with an aspiration, that “ the title o’ 
honoured Meceenas may be engraven in brass or 
marble over your tomb;” and this dedication is 
signed, “ Your true honourer, Joun Hawxrns.” 
My reason for drawing attention to this MS. 
that I find, from collating it with Dr. Birch’s 
book, that the latter prints very long passages 
agreeing with this MS. almost verbatim, yet cites 
all these as from Cornwallis. These commence 
in Birch’s Life, &c. (p. 182), and extend (with 
interpolated matter, especially as to foreign affairs 
and correspondence,) to p. 409; the citations 
extending from Cornwallis, p. 12 to p. 82. The 
chief differences between Birch and the MS. are 
in curtailment and modernising some phrases ; 
but here and there are what seem to me be 
errors of Birch or his transcriber; as p. 183, 
where the Prince, under his title of “ Meeliades,” 
is said to be able “lineally to derive his pedigree 
from the famous Knights of this isle,” the MS. 
has “ Kings ;” and, doubtless, more correctly. In 
the same page the actors in a tourney are called 
“assailants and combatants;” in the MS. “ assail- 
ants and defendants.” Birch (p. 333) speaks of a 
fever then raging as “ from its unusual symptoms 
called The Disease.’ The MS. has “The New 
Dises The words, “which Sir Charles Corn- 
wallis inclined to think” (Birch, p. 341), are 
substituted for those in the Hawkins MS., 
‘which J rather imagine.” Without further oc- 
cupying your space with these minutia, 1 shall 
be much obliged for any aid in solving the 
questions, whether Hawkins merely copied Corn- 
wallis, or Cornwallis appropriated Hawkins ? foi 
the numerous long passages in precisely the same 
words, in Birch and the MS., utterly preclude th: 
supposition that Cornwallis and Hawkins wrote 
separate and independent accounts of the same 
facts and circumstances. Then, who were Joh 
Hawkins and his “ Meceenas ” Thos. Chapman ? 

The greatest variance I find throughout is in 
the report of the post-mortem examination of th 
Prince by the physicians and D: 
Birch prints it (from Cott. MS., Vespas. F. 1x 
fol. 151) as follows: 
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After opening of the most illustrious Prince, we ol 
served these pws ite 


“1, That his liver was more pale than it should be 
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and in divers places wan, and like lead; and the gall- | of a cleere water, which after the incision came forth Ca 
bladder was without gall and choler, and full of wind. in great aboundance. One part of which accidents wr 

“2. His spleen was in divers places unnaturally black. (as they thought) was ingendred only by reason of o 

“ 3. His stomach was without any manner of fault or | the fever (maligne only by reason of the putriface’on 7 
imperfection. of divers humors, gathered together of a long tyme be- s 

“4. His midriff was in many places blackish. fore), his hignes not being subiect to any dangerous 16! 

“ 5. His lungs were black and in many places spotted, sicknes by birth. ‘The other part, by reason of the con- sta 
and fall of much corruption. vulsions, resyngs, and benvinnges (? heavings), which nol 

“6. He had the veins of the hinder part of his head | by reason of the fulnes, choaking the naturall heate, and a} 
too full of blood, and the passages and hollow places of | destroying the vitalles, by their malignity, have con- hs 
his brain full of much clear water. | veyed his highnes to the grave, without any token or tht 

“ The truth of this relation we make good by the sub- | accident of poyson.” * ms 
ae ee ae mevenieer 7, S553 — | This last word must be the apology for so long Ur 

" - — . a me | an extract of so technical a character. It was a Ui 
ing Ganga os Meme” | current belief at the time, that Prince Henry was = 
" ; th tl ae poisoned. In Burnet’s History of his Own Time th 

Compare the above with the following in the | (vol. i. p. 10), the Bishop says he was assured by é 
Hawkins MS., pp. 86—89 : — | Col. Titus, that he had heard Charles I. declare, . 

“.... the opening of his body, which was the same | that the Prince his brother was poisoned by the ter 
night effected, about five poem in the —. a | means of the Viscount Rochester, afterwards Earl te 
sence of the Phisicians and Chirurgeons who assisted the | ~¢ whee Thie o - cain e 
cure (!), together with the Phisician of the Prince Pal- | of Somerset. This elaborate examunaticn of the to 
latyne, with many other knightes and gentlemen, in | body, however, by the most eminent surgeons of av 
the chamber where he died, by the Chirargeons of his | the time, sets this question at rest; and it is re- 
Maiesty and his late Highnes. The relac’on whereof, as | markable that this long and minute account of = 
it was sent unto his Maiesty under all theire handes, is | the proceeding (evidently written by one of the 16 
™ a | medical men present), should afterwards be re- | 

“The skyn, like that of a dead man, bleake, no way duced to the curt summary, authenticated by a 
spotted with blackness or pale markes, much less marked | ole of Pagan Saeed te Sia hall Jo 
with Purples like flea-bites, which could shew any con- | “¢ir signatures, as printe y ace. AGE C: 
tagious or pestelentiall venome. About the place of his | asking for information _as to the MS., and for the . 
kidneyes, hippes, and behinde the thighes, full of red- | loan of Cornwallis's Zife of the Prince, I am, ; 
nesse, by reason that with great payne he had a long | Sir, &e. J. HaRLanp. 7 
while lien upon his backe. His belly somewhat swolne | - , ‘ 
and stretched out, by reason of the wyndynesse, which Swinton, Manchester. ry 
issued out of the smallest opening made in the navell — ha 
(somewhat high se ew eee! the belly fall- ev 
ing. The stomach whole and wholsome within and with- — — . | 
out, having never ben all his sicknes time troubled with ORIGINAL UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THE Ja 
vomyttinges, loathinges, yexinges, or any other accident | FATHER OF THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GRAVE.” 
which could particularly shew that it was attainted. 1. : . , in 
The liver, without, in his highest partes, marked with The writer of the following letter was the son qu 
small spottes; and in the lower with fall [ ? small] of Robert Blair, the youngest son of John Blair, we 
blackish lynes, much paler and blacker then was fitting. | of Windyedge, in Ayrshire, by Beatrix Muir. fu! 
a aang dhe ee full <a. 7 The father was a distinguished divine of the time; . 
spleene on the and in the lower end blackish, fil’ , 2e clergy- w 
with a heavy black blood. The kidneyes faire, and without | ae —_ od he was one . pe clergy th 
any blemishe. The midrife, under the filme or mem- | ™&" S¢ ecte to meet Cromwe & Bensery Ja 
brane contayning the heart (which contayned to little | the subject of uniformity of religion. He died, Is 
moisture), spotted with black, as it were a leadish cullor, | Aug. 27, 1666, in the seventy-third year of his ab 
by reason of the bruising. The lunges almost for the | age. sh 
nee ed ae aan pp he Rd gay | “David, his son, was the father of the author of . 

’ 3 Which, 3 ° s ; ° 

vent made in the body of the lunges, came forthe foam- The Grave, and very little is known of him, = at 
ing in great aboundance. In which doinge, and in cut- | Cepting that he was one of the royal chaplains = in 
ting the small skyn which invyroneth the heart (to shew | Scotland, and one of the ministers of Edinburgh. th 
the same), the Chirurgeon by chaunce having cut the | The present letter shows that he had been abroad, ar 
= © = Page tg mth me oe A el i. ee | and had there met with the heir of Calder, who . 
s 1e chest, leaving j nes empty, " ay : 

upon sight whereof the company did draw consequentes | had. been left at Blois in an awkward ater eer Pe 
of and [sic] extreame heat and fullnes: the which ap- | 1% Consequence of the unexpected demise of his re 
peared yet more evident in this, that the windepipe, with | governor. The Rev. David married a lady of the ar 
the throate and tounge, were covered with a thick black- | name of Nisbet, a daughter of Mr. Nisbet, of Ww 
nesse; and, amoungst other accidents, the tounge cleft | — —__———— ———_—_—_—_———_- fu 
and dry in many places. The heart sound and fayre in [* This extract from Hawkins’s MS. is printed in An L 
all appearance, good in all quallityes. The hinder veynes, | Account of the Baptism, Life, Death, and Funeral of ¥ 
which are in the inmost filme of the brayne (called Pia | Prince Henry, by Sir Charles Cornwallis, 8vo, 1751, pp- C 
mater), swolne and stuft with aboundance of blood, a | 44, 45 (two copies of which are in the British Museum); te 
great deale more then naturall. The substance of the | also in Somers’s Tracts, by Scott, edit. 1809, vol. ii. pp- th 
brayne fayre and cleane; but the ventricles thereof full | 244, 245.—Eb. } : W 
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Carfin. What success he had in his very well 
written appeal to Lady Campbell of Calder has 
not been ascertained. 

His son, the poet, is said to have been born in 
1699. In1731 he was ordained minister of Athel- 
staneford (in the county of Haddington) — pro- 
nounced by the country people “ Elshenford” — 
a remarkable corruption, almost as much so as 
that of Cockburnspath into Coppersmith. He 
married Isabella, a daughter of Mr. Law of El- 
yingston, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Their fourth son be- 
came Lord President of the Court of Session. 

Sir Hugh Campbell of Calder married Lady 
Henrietta Stewart, and by her had Alexander, who 
espoused an English Lady, Elizabeth Lort, daugh- 
ter of Lady Susanna Lort, of Turnham Green. By 
marriage articles, dated Sept. 20, 1688, Sir Hugh 
became bound to provide his estate in Scotland 
to the heir male of the marriage “ to the yearly 
avail of 2,500/.,” 10002. for the lady’s maintenance, 
and the remainder to be liferented by himself. 

Sir Alexander predeceased his father, dying in 
1696. Sir Hugh survived till 1705. He granted 
a bond of provision to his youngest son, Captain 
John Campbell, payable at Martinmas, 1710. The 
Captain died before the term of payment, leaving 
a widow, whose maiden name was Ruth Pollok. 
Lady Campbell, formerly Lort, was dead before 
1714, as in an opinion given by Sir David Dal- 
rymple, dated Nov. 16, 1714, she is stated not to 
have been then alive. There are receipts, how- 
ever, under her own hand, showing she was alive, 
January 1712-13. 

“Madame,— It might be justly thought rudeness and 
indiscretion in a person altogether a stranger and unac- 
quainted, to write to your Ladyship about anything, 
were it not that I am required thereunto by my very iaw- 
full superiours, the ministers and elders, Commissioners of 
the late Generall Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
who have appointed me to represent to your Ladyship 
that Mr. John Campbell, minister of Killarow, and Mr. 
James Macourich, Minister of Kildalton, both in the 
Island of Ila, have very small stipends or salaries, not 
above 700 merks Scots each, that is, in English money 
short of 40 pounds, which is not a competence to them to 
maintain their families upon, and to defray the charges 
of travelling about the public affairs of the Church, in 
attending the meetings of Presbyteries and Synods, and 
in visiting the remoter churches, where they must carry 
their provisions with them by boat for their maintenance, 
and the like publick services for promoting and advancing 
the Gospel of Christ: And withal that there are free 
tythes in their several parishes, sufficient for allowing com- 
petent stipends, which a Commission of Parliament would 
readily grant upon a legall pursute. But the ministers 
are not inclined to take that course, if they could do other- 
ways. I am therefore further appointed by my said law- 
ful superiours, in their names, to intreat and beseech your 
Ladiship, seeing you are at present in possession of the 
whole island, that for the love you bear to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and for the good affection you have always showed 
to the true Religion, and the propagating and advancing 
thereof, you may be pleased, out of the abundance with 
which God hath blessed you, to allow competent stipend 
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to those two ministers, and accordingly to give orders to 
your Factors and Chamberlains concerning the same. 

“Hitherto I have written in the name of others; will 
you, Madame, now give me leave to say something in 
mine own name. I do conjecture the reason of my being 
pitched upon by others, out of the whole number, to 
write this letter, may import the acquaintance I had with 
that worthie and accomplisht gentleman, the late Sir 
Alexander Campbell of Calder, whom I had the honour 
to be known unto, both at home, and abroad beyond the 
seas; but especially abroad at Blois, in France, when he 
was a stranger and very young, and left alone by reason 
of the death of his tutor or governor, and then I was 
someway useful to him by council and advice, till speedily 
he got another governor. And when at home that he 
was become a man, as I had occasion sometime to see 
him, so at other times, I have heard him speak to very 
good purpose in a very great meeting, the Parliament 
of Scotland, whereof he was a member, with generall’ 
good liking and applause. May God all sufficient make 
up the loss of that rare man, both to his country in 
generall, and to your Ladiship in particular, by the be- 
stowing of the choicest of his blessings both of Heaven 
and earth on your person, on your hopeful son, the heir 
of that considerable family, and on all your other children. 
These are the wishes and desires of 

“ Madame, 
“ Your Ladyship’s servant in our Lord Jesus, 
“D. Biatr. 

“ Madame,—When you are pleased to give a return, the 
direction may be, for M*. Blair, one of the ministers of 
the gospel in Edinburgh. 

“ Edinburgh, August 31, 1706. 

“ Madame—I begg leave to adde a short word of a 
necessary postscript. I had written a letter to your Lady- 
ship to the same purpose, in the latter end of May last: 
at that same time there was another letter of the like 
nature from the ministers in Argyle province. But as I 
now perceive, both letters were by mistake directed to 
Russel Street, in Covent Garden, instead of Bloomsbury. 
That other letter from the Ministers of Argyle may yet 
be found possibly at the generall post house if called for 
by a servant. Madame, you will, of your goodness, 
pardon this trouble.” 

Sir Hugh Campbell was the author of An 
Essay upon the Lord's Prayer, originally printed 
in 1704, and reprinted at Edinburgh in 1709, by 
“ Mr. Andrew Symson, by the author's express 
order.” Prefixed is a collection of letters relative 
to ‘the essay, chiefly written by Sir Hugh, and 
addressed to the heads of the Presbyterian church, 
with a few answers from Principal Carstairs, Mr. 
William Wishart, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly, &c. &c. This volume, which is dedicated 
to Queen Anne, is of somewhat rare occurrence. 

J. M. 


EARLY SURNAMES. 
[NO. IL] 

In returning, for the third time, to my notes on 
Early Surnames, I believe I cannot do better 
than usher in my new list with the most sovereign 
title I can anywhere discover—Emperor. Wil- 
liam le Emperur (on the authority of an assize 
roll for divers counties) was mayor or prpositus 
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of Kenn, in Bucks, circa 37 Hen. III. This name 
is to be met with in modern times, and Mr. Lower 
holds that it is a translation of Z’Empriere, but I 
see no reason, now that we have stumbled on our 
little village chief, to deduce it from the source 
whence he claims it to be derived. 

The following names are selected from miscel- 
laneous Assize Rolls, temp. Hen. II. : — 

Robert Noveregod, Suffolk, anno 34 Hen. III. 

Thomas Bulfinch, Kent, anno 34. In the same 
year and county a kindred songster, let us hope, 
warbled quite in tune—viz. John Goldefinch. 

Northamptonshire, anno 34, possessed a Henry 
de la Charite. Whether he was a benefactor to 
the human race, a thirteenth century Peabody in 
fact, or but a poor foundling lad put to school and 
educated in the cause of benevolence, is of course 
now a mystery. 

We have plenty of Normans in England, but I 
do not remember having come across a Southman 
before I found a William Suthman in a Suffolk 
law suit, 34 Hen. ITI. 

Roger and John Lyf existed in Hampshire in 
the foregoing year. 

Robert Servelayedy (Serve-Lady) at the same 
period attended on his mistress, diligently or other- 
wise. I trust his wages were regularly paid. 

I may add Walter Turnepeny to the large 
number of Pennies, in every conceivable form, 
who “drew breath in this mortal sphere,” as the 
penny-a-liners have it, in 1200. I wish to give 
him credit for being honest in all his commercial 
transactions. ‘ 

Charming damsels, whose loving dam sells, or 
(at all events) tries to sell, them at archery fétes 
(more correctly fates), should be glad to know 
that Walter Wudebow shot in Yorkshire six cen- 
turies ago. Ah! and what was perhaps worse, was 
pierced through the heart's core by feminine eyes 
when he was fooled into speeding an arrow at a 
buck or target in the society of some members of the 
fair sex, who never did, and never would, take an 
unfair advantage of anyone! “ Now this twaddle 
is very vulgar—stop it, Sir! Chivalry’s gone; but 
you needn't be rude to the ladies. For shame, 
Sir!” (Irritable old gentleman wheezes, and in- 
hales fresh air to continue his censure.) 

St. Dunstan once pulled the nose of a person, 
who, if truth is truth, too often pulls our noses ; 
but that is neither here nor there. Richard Dun- 
stan is here though, and, as a Yorkshireman, de- 
mands why I have treated his namesake with levity. 
Defendant pleads “ Not guilty.” Verdict of the 
jury: “ Offence not proven.” Dicky Dunstan was 
alive 35-6 Hen. IIL, but is enabled to reappear in 
63 to abuse us, owing to the mechanical apparatus 
of Professor Pepper. 

I am at a loss to rake up a derivation for Wal- 
ter le Waterledere of county Berks, anno 37. 
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Of the Shakspearean class of surname, we find | 
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| a new instance in the person of one Roger Leve. 
launce or Lenelaunce of Warwickshire, anno 37, 
Walter Godsweyn (Good-swain, Good-lover) 
was a native of Suffolk, anno 37 Hen. LIT. When 
married we will imagine he proved a worthy hus- 
band. It is always best to be charitable, as q 
partial set off against the occasionally over sour- 
ness of the Saturday, the animus of Exeter Hall, 
the United Kingdom Alliance, and sectarian ana- 
themas. Godsweyl (Roger) bears a family like- 
ness to Godsweyn, but I must let abler heads than 
mine trace out its signification. It figures in the 
M. A. Roll 38 Hen. ILL, county Hants. ¥. ¥, 


HENTZNER’S VISIT TO ENGLAND, 1598. 
Paul Hentzner, in his Itinerarium Germanie, 
Gallia, Anglia, Italie, Noribergex, 1629, gives an 


' account of this visit, a translation of which, edited 


by Horace Walpole, was printed at Strawberry 
Hill, 1757. 

Horace Walpole, however, by omitting the mar- 
ginal dates which Hentzner himself gives, misses 
an interesting point. It would seem that the 
whole of the time he spent in England did not 
amount to one month—viz. from August 29 to 
September 24, of which fourteen days were spent 
in London. Considering how few were the facili- 
ties for travelling in those days, he seems to have 
got over the ground very quickly, and it is not to 
be wondered at that his descriptions should not be 
very accurate. On August 29, he reached the 
port of Rye in the evening; dined the next day 
at Flimwell, and supped at Chepsted; reached 
London on the 31st, and left it on September 6, 
for Greenwich. On the 8th he saw Theobalds, 
dined at Hodsdon, and supped at Puckeridge; 
spent the 9th at Cambridge, the 10th at Ampthill. 
On the 11th he dined at Aylesbury, and supped 





at Wheatley ; spent the 12th at Oxford, the 13th at 
Woodstock and Henley, the 14th at Maidenhead 
and Windsor, and returned to London on the 
15th. Left London again on the 22nd for Green- 
wich and Barking; reached Gravesend on the 
23rd ; went ashore at Whitstable, walked to Can- 
terbury, and reached Dover the next day. 

On his first landing on English shores, he was 
demanded his name and business; answering “that 
he had none but to see England,” he was con- 
ducted to an inn, where he was very well enter- 
tained, as (he says) one generally is in this country. 
He had much to see and tell in London: praises 
the Tower, the bridge, the organ at St. Paul's, the 
Guildhall, the Royal Exchange, the conduits, the 
Temple, “Grezin,” and “ Lyconsin,” the oysters, 
and the cloth of the country. At Greenwich he 
was admitted to Queen Elizabeth’s presence- 
chamber as she passed through to chapel, and 
describes a wonderful system of “ ko-towing.” 
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a) 


Of the colleges of Oxford he says, “ Eleganti 
structura, opimis redditibus, et instructis biblio- 
thecis, ita florent ut reliquas orbis Christiani aca- 
demias superent omnes Of the English people 
he says, “They are good s sailors, and better pirates 
— cunning, treacherous, : and thievish.” “If they 
see a foreigner very well made, or particularly 
handsome, they say it is a pity he is not an 
Englishman.” For longer extracts, see the first 
vol, of the Retrospective ‘Review. 

Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


THE REGALE 
PRESENTED TO THE SHRINE OF ST. THOMAS 
AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL, ETC. 
Murray’s Hand-Book to the 
England (Southern Division, part 2, p. 368, Lon- 
don, 1861), the writer mentions that one of the 
great diamonds which adorned the shrine of St. 
Thomas was presented by Louis VII. of France, 
and that it was as large as a hen’s egg, and was 
called the Regale of France. It is also ‘stated 
(p. 370) that at the Reformation the bones of the 
saint were not burnt but Juried; and that the 
regale was long worn by Henry VILL in his thumb- 
ring. 

Now, with regard to the bones having been 
buried, no authority is given for this statement. 
On the contrary, the general belief is, that the 
relics of St. Thomas were burnt. Dr. Lingard 
expressly states, that as the saint refused to rise 
from the dead when cited to appear before the 
king’s}attorney, in order to answer the charges 
brought against him by the Court at Westminster, 
be was pronounced guilty of rebellion and trea- 
son, and his bones were ordered to be publicly 
burnt. (Life of Henry VIII. p. 276, vol. vi. ed. 
London, 1844.) 

Stow, in his Annals of Henry 
“that the bones of St. 
Lord Cromwell, were there burnt to ashes, in Sep- 
tember, 1538, of Henry VIII. the thirtieth,” Xe. 

ere are, however, some small portions of the 
saint’s body still preserved, and duly authenti- 
cated, which were taken from the shrine previous 
to the Reformation. But it is true to say, that 
the greater part of his sacred relics were burnt, 
not buried. 

With respect to the large carbuncle or diamond 
given by Louis VIL, which is said to have been 
worn by King Henry VIII. in his thumb-ring, it 
was probably buried with him. If so, this fact 
may account for George IV., when Prince Regent, 
having ordered the tomb of Henry to be opened, 
and the coffin searched for some ring (or rings), 
which he supposed were still to be found therein. 

Some years ago, when visiting the Royal Chapel 
at Windsor, an old man told me that he assisted 
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at the opening of the tomb of Henry VIIL., the 
Prince Regent and a few others being present, 
and that he heard the Prince speaking about a 
valuable ring (or rings, I forget which), that he 
hoped to find in the royal coffin. Nothing how- 
ever was found, except some large bones. 
J. Darton. 
Norwich. 


HONE’S “ HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT.” 
As Hone’s pamphlets, by the introduction of good 


| drawing and wood-engraving, mark the commence- 
| ment of a new era in political caricature, it may 





states | 
Thomas, by command of 





- | be worth while to set right even a trifling mistake 
\ BECKET | 


about them. In a notice of Lord Lyndhurst in 

The Illustrated Times, October 17, 1863, it is 
said: — 

“ He began life as an extreme Radical; but no sooner 
did the Tory Government, anxious to secure the aid of 
his great abilities, offer him a bait than he seized it with 
avidity, and associated himself with Liverpool and Castle- 
reagh et id genus omne —that party which so long mis- 
governed the kingdom, and hung like a dead weight upon 
national progress. It was he, too, who, in conjunction 
with Sir Robert Gifford, conducted the prosecution of 
Queen Caroline, and defended the Bill of Pains and Penal- 
ties. Do any of your readers remember William Hone’s 
Political House that Jack Built? The two rats in that 
house — ‘ the rats that ate the malt ’— were two lawyers 
caricatured as rats, scudding about a cornshop. Well, 
one of these was Sir Robert Gifford, the Attorney -General ; 
the other, Sir John Copley, the Solicitor-General.” 

No such picture is in The Political House that 
Jack Built, nor does it contain any caricature of 
Sir John Copley. “The Vermin that plunder 
the Wealth” are, a clergyman, a gold-stick, two 
soldiers, and a lawyer, who is ugly, and, like “ The 
Public Informer,” two pages further, not intended 
for Copley, to whose handsome features George 
Cruikshank afterwards did justice. In The Man 
in the Moon, Lord Castlereagh sits between two 
animals with bodies of rats and heads of barris- 
ters. ‘The carol runs— 

“ With sudden joy and gladness, 
tat Gifford was beguiled ; 
They both sat at his Lords ship’ 's side, 
He patted them and smiled, 
Yet Copley on his nether end 
Sat, like a new-born child; 
But without either comfort or joy. 
“He thought upon his father, 
His virtues and his fame ; 
And how that father hoped from him 
For glory to his name; 
And, as his chin dropped on his breast, 
His pale cheeks burned for shame, 
He'll never more know comfort or joy.” 

The same figures are reproduced as “ Black 
Rats” in The Political Showman at Home. Ido 
not think that any other representation of Sir 
John C ople; y is to be found in Hone’s pamphlets. 
“N. & Q.” is not the place for discussing such 
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hurst; but I may say that no public profession of 
“extreme radicalism” has been traced to him, 
and we should not now call «a mana rat for ac- 
cepting office under a government of which he 
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recent politics as the character of Lord Lynd- | 


had spoken with disapprobation at the circuit | 


table. 

Sir Robert Gifford was unimportant in politics, 
though occupying a prominent position. What 
were his professions before he took oflice? Was 
he a liberal, or is he put down as a rat for sym- 
metry ? FirzHorxkins. 

Dieppe. 


Hlinor Actes. 


Inrerestine Reuics or Lutuer anp Bunyan. 


The former of the following paragraphs made its | 
. . . | P om - x. 
appearance in the London papers last week, the | of wool is only twenty-eight pounds. 


the other about a fortnight ago : — 


| abroad. 


[sre S. IV. Nov. 28, "63, 





Tepprep Grass. — This phrase, which occurs in 
the celebrated passage in Milton's Paradise Losi, 
book ix. line 450 — 

“The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine,” 
has received various explanations. Richardson, 
probably our best authority, quotes Ray (S. and 
E. country words), that to éed grass is to spread it 
But in the Customs of the Manor of 
Chakendon, co. Oxon, temp. Edward L., as given 
in Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis, cap. iv. sec. i, 
we find this clause: that each mower should 
have for his perquisite, beyond his loaf, his wood, 
his cheese, beer, &c., for every yard land (vir. 
gata terre) six tods of grass (sex toddas herbe), 
and for every half yard Jand three fods of grass, 


| Now a tod must have been a definite item, and 


“The flute with which John Bunyan beguiled the | 
tediousness of his captive hours is now in the possession | 


or Mr. Howell, tailor, Gainsborough. In appearance it is 
not unlike the leg of a stool—out of which, it is said, 
Bunyan, while in prison, manufactured it. When the 
turnkey, attracted by the sound of music, entered the 
cell, the flute was replaced in the stool, and by this means 
detection was avoided.” 

“ A Berlin artisan has come into possession of a very 
interesting historical curiosity—the marriage ring of Lu- 
ther. On the ring is an inscription, bearing the names 


not a certain superficial quantity spread over a 
field. It could not have been a weight, as a tod 
Milton in 
the “ Allegro” speaks of the “tanned haycock in 
the mead.” Did he by “tedded grass” mean hay 
in cocks or heaps? It seems probable. If so, to 
“ted grass” is not to spread it abroad, but to 
heap it up. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Heprseuam Rectsters.— On the first page of 
the Register Book of the parish of Castle Heding- 
ham, in Essex (which dates from 1558), I find 


| the following lines, signed “ Charles Darby,” but 


of Martin Luther and his wife, as well as the date of their | 


’ 


marriage.’ 
Along with fuller descriptions of them, a history 
of the “vicissitudes” of these relics, since the 
time the one occupied the finger of Madame Lu- 
ther, and the other cheered the prison solitude of 
the “divine dreamer,” if such could be had, 
would prove extremely interesting. Let us hope 
that the precious domestic memorials may find 
their way into the safe keeping of some public 
collection. Ropert Kempt. 


ReMARKABLE INSCRIPTION IN THE CEMETERY 
or Pére 1a Cuaiss. — The following inscription, 
which I noticed on a tombstone adjoining one of 
the alleys of Pére la Chaise, struck me as putting 
forth statements of a character so altogether ex- 
traordinary that it was well worth copying. Let 
me hope that the Editor may be of the same 
opinion, and find a place for it in *“N. &Q.:” — 

“. . . Mme Marie Madeleine Milcent, épouse de Mr 
Etienne Fourvier, décédée le 10 Mars 1824, agée de 
trente hunit ans. Elle fut le modéle des épouses et la plus 
sincere des amies. Sa mort fut accélerée par de longues 
souffrances qu’elle supporta avec courage; sa douceur et 
sa bonté l’avoient rendue chére & tous les malheureux. 
Elle a porté dans son sein un enfant douze mois vivant 
et sept ans mort, ainsi que l’ont constaté apres son déc?s 
les docteurs Dubois et Bellivier, ses médécins, qui ont 
retiré cet enfant bien conforme et parfaitement con- 
servé.” 

Joun A. C. Vincent. 


without date :— 
“ Gallia quod bellum dederat si nil sibi servat, 
Ut servet foedus det Deus oro suum.” 
“ Whatever in the war she got, 
Kind France restores, she keeps it not: 
If she so bad at keeping be, 
Pray God she keep the Peace say we.” 
To what Peace can this refer? Is it the Peace 
of Breda, 1667 ? 
Amongst the entries in the same register, I find 
some which are curious, e. g. : 
“A coperal’s (?) daughter was baptized by the sol- 
dyers, 26% Oct. 1643.” 
“ A pepperal (?) was baptized the 8" April, 1649.” 
These words, to which I have put (?), are some- 
what illegibly written. What is a “ pepperal”? 
And what is the meaning of a “crisom child,” 
whose burial is entered in 1580 ? L. A. M. 


Porm sy Tue Ertrick Sueruerp.— These 
stanzas have little intrinsic worth; but as the 
name of their author gives them an interest to all 
lovers of Scottish poetry, and they have not been 
printed, you may find a corner for them. The 
little poem was written by James Hogg in the 
album of a lady, who presented me with the auto- 
graph : — 

« Song 
“ Alone on the mountains poor Mona reclined, 
Her locks hung neglected, and waved in the wind; 
On her face was a smile, though her reason bad fled, 
And a tear on the wild-rose that hung o’er her head. 
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“The dew of the mountains, the wind and the rain, 
Will ne’er cool the fever that burns in her brain; 
The Spring may the beauties of nature restore, 

But will beam on the mind of poor Mona no more. 
«James Hoga.” 


J. D. Campbett. 


Glasgow. 


F. A. Tewis.—On September 2, 1863, I visited | 


the cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle. ‘The following 
is worthy of preservation as connected with Enz- 
land. It is within the cathedral. 


“ Vir admodum reverendus 
Dominus Franciscus Antonius Tew1s, 
Archipresbyter, 

Per 43 Annos Parochus dive virginis, 
Plebanus Aquisgranensis et Judicii Synodalis Prieses, 
Protonotarius Apostolicus, 

Principis Electoris Palatini Consiliarius, 
Qui vixit annos septuaginta novem, 
Decessit A.p. 6 Idus Julius, 1786. 
Nominis sui ultimus, 

Hoc Monumentum, 

Abavice sux fratri, 

Ponendum curavit, 

Henricus Howard Molyneux Herbert, 
Comes de Carnarvon, 

Catharinew Elizabethe Tewis 
Viro honorabili Gulielmo Herbert nupte 
Abnepos. 
Germanix amans et Germani sanguinis memor.” 


Grorce W. Marsan. 


Tae Lorp Mayor or Lonpon: SwEARING IN 
UNDER SpecraL CrrcuMsTANCES. — 

“March 22, 1688. Thomas Pilkington, Esq., elected to 
be Lord Mayor of London for the remaining part of this 


| 


Queries. 


Earty Aquarium. — Some years ago there ap- 
peared in one of the London literary journals a 


| notice or advertisement, published about the time 


of Pepys or Evelyn, giving an account of the 
earliest known aquarium. Any reference to such 
aper, which was, I believe, by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, will oblige. W.A. L. 
Bowpen or Frome.—Is anything known of the 
Rev. Mr. Bowden, of Frome, who died at an ad- 
vanced age about 1748-9; and who was father, I 
believe, of the Rev. Dr. Bowden, also of Frome ? 
A letter in my possession, addressed to his widow, 
and dated January, 1749, contains what the writer 


| (Anne Yerbury, of Bradford,) is pleased to call 


year, in the room of Sir John Chapman, lately deceased, | 


was presented to the Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal, and afterwards sworn at the Hustings according to 
custom ; and at five in the afternoon was sworn without 
the Tower Gate, by the Rt. Hon. the Lord Lucas, Chief 
Governor of the Tower, in pursuance of their Majesties’ 
Writ to him directed, and of the ancient usage at such 
time as the Exchequer Court is not holden at Westmin- 
ster." London Gazette, No. 2438, for March 21—5, 1689. 
ee 


Tue LATE ALpERMAN Cunitr.—I have not seen 
in the London papers any allusion to the touching 
mark of respect paid to this originator of “ The 
Lord Mayor's Fund for the Relief of Lancashire 
Distress,” on the evening and night of his funeral. 


“An Essay towards y* character of my greatly 
esteemed Friend, the Rev. Mr. Bowden;” and 
the following lines would lead me to conclude he 
must have written something worth remember- 
ing: — 
“ With other tuneful bards, his lyre he strung, 
And, equal to the theme, unrival’d sung. 
Tho’ each demanded from their well wrote lays, 
And justly merited, distinguish’d praise, 
Yet Bowden only won and wore the bays.” 
J. S. Kensrneton. 
Corres or THe CoMPLUTENSIAN PoLyGLoTT ON 
Vetitum.—Mr. Ford, in his Handbook for Travel- 
lers in Spain (ed. 1855, part ii. p. 826, sect. xi.), 
mentions that three copies of the Polyglott were 
ordered by Cardinal Ximenes to be printed on 
vellum ; one was intended for the Vatican, another 
for the University of Alcalé, and the third was 


| probably reserved for his own private use. 


“The third,” continues the writer, “ once Pinelli’s and 
Macarthy’s, was bought at Mr. Hibbert’s,* by Mr. Stan- 
dish, for 522/.; he bequeathed the copy to Louis Philippe, 


| and it is now in the fine library of the Duke D’Aumale, 


Muffled peals were rung on the church bells in | 


many of the different places where his bounty had 
been distributed. It was said, at least sixty sets 
of church bells would be rung, but I do not know 
the actual number. The efiect of these muffled 
peals suddenly striking up was very startling 
and impressive. The rich had often forgotten all 
about it, not so the poor. The following dialogue 
to wit: — “Whatever were they ringing the 
muffled bells for, last night?” “ Why for Alder- 
man Cubitt, the best man in England.” Bye 


at Twickenham.” 
Can any of your correspondents inform me, 
whether the said copy on vellum is still to be 


found in the noble duke’s library ? 
J. Darron. 


AprauaM Crocker, sometime a schoolmaster 
at Ilminster, and afterwards a land and timber 
surveyor at Frome, was author of educational and 
other works published between 1772 and 1813; 
also of various papers on agricultural subjects. 
He occurs in the Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Authors, 1816. The date of his death, 
and any other information respecting him or his 
works, will be acceptable. 8. Y. R. 


Cuvurcues In THE Hicutanps.— In 1803 there 
was a “ Commission for building Churches in the 
Highlands.” Can you inform me where I shall 
find any report or account of the works executed 
by that body? Is it stillin existence? W.P. 


* At Mr. Hibbert’s Sale, which took place in 1829. 











Cowrtnorrr Oak (3 S. iv. 381.) — Will your 
correspondent H. L., who mentions the Cowthorpe 
oak as the king of oaks, tell us what the cireum- 
ference of this tree is at about five feet from the 
ground? I know of one measuring thirty-seven 
feet. T. M. B. 

Date, 1n THE County or Cumpertanp. —Can 
any of your correspondents tell me in what parish 


Dale is situated, where a family of the name of 


Thirkeld, or Threlkeld, was seated for two or 
three generations in the seventeenth century ? 
E. H. A. 
Euret, Frower Parntrer. —In the Catalogue 
of the sale of the Portland Museum, which com- 
menced the 24th of April, 1786, and occupied 
thirty-eight days, a list is given of the paintings 
on vellum, &c., by that unrivalled artist, G. D. 
Ehret; representing plants and flowers to the 
amount of some hundreds. Is it known who pur- 
chased these valuable drawings and paintings, and 
where they now are? In the Life of Mary Gran- 
ville (Mrs. Delany) there is a biographical sketch 
of Ehret, in which allusion is made to his having 
executed three hundred exotic plants, and five 
hundred English ones for Margaret Cavendish 
Harley, Duchess of Portland. Also that he visited 
much at the seat of Ralph Willett, Esq., of Mer- 
ley, in Dorsetshire, for whom he finished two 
hundred and thirty (seventy on paper, and more 
than five hundred in an unfinished state). Are 
these paintings still in the possession of that 
family, or where are they ? 
Sir Joseph Banks possessed sixty-five paintings 
by Ehret, purchased at the sale of Sir Robert 
More; and it is stated that they are now in the 


British Museum, with the rest of the library of 


Sir Joseph Banks. It would be very interesting 
to trace all the works of Ehret, who has never had 
an equal in flower painting; which is now so 
little understood as to be considered an inferior 
art, instead of one of the most difficult when pro- 
perly executed. The name of Ehret is now 
scarcely ever heard, in consequence of few per- 
sons having ever seen his works. He resided in 
England from 1740, and was buried at Chelsea, 
1770. E. 


Hanpasype.—Where can an obituary notice of 


General Handasyde, Governor of Jamaica, in 
171 l, be found? Is his will on record? If 80, 
where, and what is the date? Who was private 
or military secretary to this Governor ? Ss. 

Rev. Joseru Huntrer.—In the Aiistorical 
Magazine (New York), and Notes and Queries 
concerning the Antiquities, History, and Biography 
of America, for Jan. 1862, I find this paragraph 
under the head of the “ Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Dec. 4, 1861 :"— 

“ William B. Trask, Esq., read a very interesting me- 
moir of Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., one of the Assistant 
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| Keepers of the public records of England, author of The 
Founders of New Plymouth, and a corresponding member 
of the Society, who was born at Shefficld, England, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1783; and died at Torrington Square, London, 
May 9, 1861, aged seventy-eight years.” 

Can any reader of “ N, & Q.” inform me whe- 
ther this memoir has been printed? And if so, 
where in this country it can be seen? In the 
valuable series of MS. Collections of Mr. Hunter, 
now in the Additional MSS. of the British Mu- 
seum, his letter-books furnish much information 
respecting his early life. R. Brook Asrianp, 

South Hackney. 


Kine’s County, Iretanp.—I should feel much 
obliged to any of the contributors of “ N. & Q” 
| for a list of the names of the principal English 
| and Scotch families settled in the King’s County 

about a.p. 1740. A.J.C. 

Bombay, Oct. 1863. 


Irish Unton.—At the Union of Ireland with 
England in 1801, compensations were granted to 
certain officers of the Crown and other persons, 
in consideration of the losses or diminution of 
income which they might sustain by consequence 
of such Union. Any of your readers haying the 
means of so doing will greatly oblige by an 
answer to the following questions : — 

1. Out of what fund were and are such com- 
pensations paid, which were in the shape of an- 
nuities or augmentation of salaries ? 

2. Where is any list to be found of the offices 
so compensated ? ; 

3. Was there any parliamentary report printed 
upon this subject ? S. E. G. 


Joun Mitton.—I found the following in a col- 
lection of epigrams, &c. published in two vols. 
12mo, 1794, under the title of The Poetical Far- 
rago :— 

Verses written on the Plague in London, lately found on a 
glass window at Chalfont, where Milton resided during the 
continuance of that calamity. Supposed to be written by 

Milton : — 

“ Fair mirror of foul times, whose fragile sheen 
Shall, as it blazeth, break; while Providence 

(Ay watching o’er his saints with eye unseen), 
Spreads the red rod of angry pestilence, 

To sweep the wicked and their counsels hence ; 

“ Yea, all to break the pride of lustful kings, 

Who Heaven’s Jove reject for brutish sense ; 

As erst he scourg’d Jesside’s sin of yore, 

For the fair Hittite, when, on Seraph’s wings, 

He sent him war, or plague, or famine sore.” 

Vol. ii. p. 36. 

What ground is there for the supposition ? 


oe . 





O’Remuy at Arcrers. — You mention the ex- 
pedition to Carthagena, Can any of your cor- 
respondents give an account of the Spanish expe- 
| dition which, under the command of an Irishman, 
| Gen. Count O'Reilly, and of an English Baronet, 
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went from Carthagena to take Algiers, but ac- 
cording to Lord Byron (note to Don Juan) instead 
of O'Reilly taking Algiers, Algiers very nearly 
took him ? What was the real story ? Fr. @. 


Portrait Parnters.— I have in my possession 
a family portrait, a full length, 54 in. by 48 in. 
The subject is a young lady with a dog and parrot. 
She was born in or about 1740, and appears to 
have been of about ten years of age when the por- 
trait was painted. The style bears a resemblance 
to that of Hudson, but the only information that 
Ihave been able to obtain respecting the artist is, 
that he was a foreigner, most probably French, 
residing in London. I shall be greatly obliged to 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” who will give me the 
names of the best known portrait painters, both 
native and foreign, in London (the city of London 
emphatically) who were practising their art there 
between 1745 and 1755. J.C. H. 


Printep Vistrations.— Will some correspon- 
dent kindly complete the annexed list of printed 
Heraldic Visitations ? These are by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, of Middle Hill, Bart. 

Berkshire, 1566 and 1664, folio. 

Cambridgeshire, 1619, folio, 1840. 

Hertfordshire, in the Topographer, March, 1821. 

Middlesex, 1663, folio, 1820. 

Oxfordshire, 1574, in the Topographer, March, 1821. 

Somerset, 1623, folio, 1831-3. 

Wilts, 1623, folio, 1828. 

The other printed Visitations are : — 

Durham, 1575: Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1820. 

———., 1615: Sunderland, 1820, folio. 

Huntingdon, 1613: Camden Society, 1848. 
Westmoreland, 1615: 1853, 8vo. 
Yorkshire, 1664: Surtees Society. 





. 


Mr. Timbs, the editor of the East Anglian, an- 
nounces a Visitation of Suffolk for January next. 
Grorce W. Marsnatt. 


Saint Mary, tur Ecyrrian: Curtous Parnt- 
Inc on GLAss. — 

“Nous rions de certains traits dans la culte religieuse 
des sauvages, nous avons de la peine a concevoir que la 
simplicité ou l’extravagance de l’esprit de l’homme 
puisse aller si loin; ces traits sont ils aussi ridicules que 
ceux qu’enfantoit la dévotion grossitre de nos ancétres ? 
En 1660, le curé de Saint Germaines de l’Auxerrois fit 
oter de la chapelle de Sainte Marie l’Egyptienne un cot 
de vitrage qui y étoit depuis plus que trois siécles, et oi 
elle étoit peinte sur le pont d’un bateau, troussée jusqu’ 
au genoux, devant le batelier, avec ces mots au dessous— 
‘Comment la Sainte offrit son corps au batelier pour son 
passage.’ — Sainte Foix, Essais Historiques sur Paris, 
1759, tom. i. p. 201. 
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Is there any confirmation of this legend in the | 


missals or homilies, in the Golden Legend, the 


Lives of the Saints, or the Acta Sincera Martyrum ? 


I think I have met with the story before. 


V.D. 


Tue Trapirion or THE Woopen Bex. — In 


the report given in the Leeds Intelligencer of 


433 
Oct. 17, 1863, of the proceedings of the British 
Archeological Association, during their late meet- 
ing at Leeds, the writer, speaking of their visit to 
St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, in the suburbs of 
Ripon, says : — 

“ A strong chest, of great age, is deposited near the 
chancel, which contains, among other curiosities,* Dean 
Waddilove’s wooden bell, about which there is a very 
amusing tradition.” 


Having joined in that most interesting excursion 
to Ripon and Fountains Abbey, I lingered behind, 
with three or four others, to examine this chest. 
Through a large hole in the lid we noticed this 
bell, which to our surprise, on opening the chest, 
we found to be of wood. A lady of the party, an 
entire stranger to me, thereupon related to us a 
story, which, I suppose, is what the Leeds re- 
porter calls “a very amusing tradition.” Her 
account was as follows: Having been present at 
the recent reopening of the church, she saw this 
bell, and on inquiring its history, was informed by 
a woman living near, that a dignitary of the church 
of Ripon, being in want of a dinner-bell, took one 
of the bells of this little church for that purpose, 
and had the wooden bell hung up in its place! 

Can any of your readers give the true version 
of this strange story, and explain how it came to 
be mixed up with the name of Dean Waddilove, 
who, if I mistake not, was living within the last 
twenty or thirty years ? SENESCENS. 


ArcusisHop WHATELY AND WHATELEIANA. — 
Where can I see any illustrations of the inex- 
haustible fund of wit and humour which was 
perpetually flowing from the late Archbishop 
Whately ? CLeRIcvs. 

Oxford. 


Queries With Answers. 


Parisu Bounpary.— 
“ Their legges and thighs of bone, 
Great as Colossus, yet their strength is gone. 
They look like yonder man of wood that stands 
To bound the limits of the parish lands.” 
Randolph to Mr. Robert Dover, 1638, p. 115. 


To what does this allude? J. D. Campnett. 


” 


[ Randolph’s “ man of wood” is doubtless a portion of 
the Holy Uak or Gospel Tree, which as permanent land- 
marks formerly defined the boundaries of parishes. These 
indicators of the priest-shire, are thus noticed by two of 
his contemporaries. George Wither, speaking of the an- 
cient perambulation, says — 

“That ev’ry man might keep his owne possessions, 

Our fathers us’d, in reverent processions, 

(With zealous prayers, and with praiseful cheere), 

To walke their parish limits once a yeare : 

And well-knowne markes (which sacrilegious hands 

Now cut or breake) so bord’red out their lands, 


* I saw nothing in the chest besides the bell and the 


| bell-rope, which latter could hardly be called a curiosity. 
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That ev’ry one distinctly knew his owne, 
And many brawles, now rife, were then unknowne.” 

r Embiems, 1635, p. 161. 

Again, Herrick, in his Hesperides, p. 18 — 
“ Dearest, bury me 
Under that Holy-Oke, or Gospel Tree; 
Where (though thou see’st not) thou may’st think 
upon 

Me, when thou yerely go’st procession.” 
How is it that the pious custom of “ Beating the Bounds” 


is now generally observed on Holy Thursday instead of | 


one of the three Rogation Days before Ascension? This 
is not only canonically wrong, according to the Injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth (1559), and those of Archbishop 
Grindall (1571), but tends to rob the ceremony of its 
highest significancy, the Rogation Days being intended 
as a commemoration of God’s bounty in the fruits of the 
earth. Vide Walton’s Life of Hooker.) 

Siz Witi1am Moreton. — Can any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” give any information re- 
specting this lawyer, who seems to have attained 
eminence in his profession as Recorder of the City 
of London, and also the honour of knighthood in 
1755? Sir William Moreton was of the ancient 
Cheshire family of that name long located at More- 
ton, where the old hall is still to be seen, one of 
the finest specimens of its kind in England. He 
was the last direct male descendant of that long 
line, and died in 1763. His remains lie buried 
under an altar-tomb at the east end of the north 
aisle of the parish church of Astbury, in which 
the old hall is situated, and above the tomb his 
hatchment was suspended. OxontEnsIs. 

P.S. Does he figure in any account written of 
“ Cheshire Worthies ?” 

[Sir William Moreton was son of Dr. William Moreton, 
Bishop of Kildare, and afterwards of Meath. He was 
appointed serior judge of the Sheriffs’ Court, and elected 
Recorder of the City of London, 15th February, 1753, in 
the room of Mr. Baron Adams. He was knighted at 
Kingston 19th September, 1755, on presenting a congra- 
tulatory address upon his Majesty’s return from Hanover. 
In the same year he was returned M.P. for Brackley, and 
died 14th March, 1763, aged sixty-seven. He married 
Jane, relict of John Lawton of Lawton, Esq.; she died 
10th February, 1758, aged sixty-one, and was buried at 
Astbury. For the pedigree of the Moreton family see 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, iii. 29.] 

Grorrrey Vann.— The following rhyme was 
repeated to me by a boy while showing me over 
one of the old churches in Dorchester : — 

“Geoffrey Van and his wife Anne, 
Built this tower without the aid of man.” 
Who were they, and what is their story ? H. 

[The Rev. John Coker (Survey of Dorsetshire, p. 69), 
says that the monuments in the windows of St. Peter's 
church, Dorchester, belonged to the Chiaiocks, founders 
of the priory, and were removed with others hither, as 
he had heard, when the priory church was pulled down. 
One of these figures is said by tradition to be the founder 
of the church, and vulgarly called Geffrey Vann, or 
rather Ann; for about 1680 was dug up in a garden of 
this town a seal, on which was a crescent, surmounted 
with a star, and round it, steér.tvm GALFRIDI DE ANN. 
It was in the possession of the late Colonel Michel. A 








| 


family of this name was anciently seated at Winterbourne, 
Faringdon. Vide also Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, edit. 1803, 
ii, 42.) 

Joun Bareroor.—I possess an old print of 
John Barefoot, Letter Doctor to the Universit 
of Oxford, dated 1671, etatis sue 70, with this 
inscription beneath it : — 

“ Upon this table you may faintly see 

A Doctor deeply skilled in Pedigree : 

To Ne plus Ultra his great fame is spread ; 
Oxford a more facetious man ne’er bred. 

He knows what arms old Adam’s grandsire bore, 
And understands more coats than e’er he wore: 
So well he’s verst in College, School, Theater, 
You'd swear he'd married our dear Alma Mater. 
As he’s our Index, so this picture’s his; 

And, Superscription like, just tells whose ’tis ; 
But the contents of his great soul and mind 
You'll only by his conversation find.” 

The print displays an old man in a tight-fitting 
cloth coat with one fringe epaulette, holding a 
letter in his right hand. 

Is anything known of this person thus quaintly 
described ? Tuomas E. WinntnorTox, 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

The inscription on this print is printed by Granger 
(Biog. Hist. iv. 200), who informs us that “ this facetious 
man was many years a letter carrier in the university of 
Oxford. It appears from the inscription that his memory 
was extraordinary. I am informed (adds Granger), 
from unquestionable authority (James West, Esq., who 
had it from Hearne), that his invention was as extra- 
ordinary as his memory. He was a coiner of what people 
call white lies, and as his fictions were rather of the pro- 
bable than the marvellous kind, they were sometimes 
verified.” ) 

Pum or Pu Gariicx.— Who was the ori- 
ginal ? 

“ Let there be but the appearance of a bargain, let her 
only know that the thing is sold beneath its intrinsic 
value, and that is a temptation not to be withstood; she 
strikes off an agreement at once, and kindly leaves the 
payment of the money to poor Pill Garlic.”—The Babler, 
No. cxii., Sat. March 19. 

W. P. 


[The origin of this term has been discussed in our 1* 
S. iii. 74, 150. It has been conjectured that it has some 
reference to a “peeler of garlick,” i. e. a scullion, the 
lowest inmate of the servants’ hall. If so, it was in use in 
the sixteenth century, as it occurs in Skelton’s satire on 
Wolsey, Why come ye not to Court? lines 103-109 :— 

“Wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, wyll, 
He ruleth alway styll. 
Good reason and good skyll, 
They may garlycke pyll, 
Cary sackes to the myll, 
Or pescoddes they shall shyll, 
Or elles go rost a stone.” ) 

“ Hane upon nis Lips.” — What is the origin 
of this phrase? The feat (literally) were a re- 
markable one. Yet nothing is more common than 
in these words to describe the rapt attention of an 
audience to an orator. r. 

[A common Latinism. “Pendet iterum narrantis ab 
ore.” Virg. “En. iv. 79. “Narrantis conjux pendet ab 
ore viri.” Ovid, Heroides, epist. i. 30.] 
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Replies. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE COLLIER-CONGREVE 
CONTROVERSY: JEREMY COLLIER ON THE 
STAGE. 

(3" §. iv. 390.) 

Macaulay says of this 
which is presented by Mr. Trencu : — 


“There is hardly any book of the time from which it | 


would be possible to select specimens of writing so ex- 
cellent and so various..... We hardly know where, 


except in the Provincial Letters, we can find mirth so | 


harmoniously and becomingly blended with solemnity, 
as inthe Short View. In truth, all the modes of ridi- 
cule, from broad fun to polished and antithetical sarcasm, 
were at Collier’s command. On the other hand, he was 
complete master of the rhetoric of honest indignation. 
We scarcely know any volume which contains so many 
bursts of that peculiar eloquence which comes from the 
heart and goes to the heart. Indeed, the spirit of the 
book is truly heroic.” 


Your readers may judge for themselves how 


fara book, so commended by such a critic, is de- | 


serving of the scant measure of attention with 
which it meets at the present day, and which is so 
amusingly illustrated by Mr. Trencu’s confes- 
sions of skipping. 


The fierce and lengthened controversy which 
ensued on the publication of Collier’s book is | 


nost graphically described by Macaulay (as every- 
body knows) in the sequence of the Essay from 
which my quotation is taken, “On the Comic 
Dramatists of the Restoration.” A useful account 
of it is also to be found in Allibone’s Dictionary 
of British and American Authors, sub voce, Cox- 
ugr.* But I have nowhere been able to find a 
complete bibliography of this noted controversy. 
The notices of Lowndes (Bohn), Watt, and 
Allibone, are all defective. I send you as com- 
plete an account as I have been able to compile 
from the materials within my reach, in the hope 
that some of your readers may supply its defici- 
encies, and (possibly) correct its errors. 

I, Pusiications py Couurer. 

1, A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness 
of the English Stage. London, i698. [The fourth edi- 
tion, 1699. ] 

2. Defence of the “ Short View ;” a Reply to Mr. Con- 
greve’s “ Amendments,” and to the Vindication of the 
Author of the “Relapse.” (Vanbrugh.) London, 1699. 

3. A Second Defence of the “Short View.” A Reply 
° a Antient and Modern Stages Surveyed.” London, 
«UU, 

4. A Further Vindication of the “Short View.” A 
Reply to “A Defence of Plays.” London, 1708. 

5. Mr. Collier’s Dissuasive from the Playhouse; in a 
letter to a Person of Quality, occasioned by the late 
Calamity of the Tempest. London, 1703. c 


’ 


(* For some account of the keen controversy occasioned 
by Jeremy Collier’s masterly work, consult Kippis’s Bio- 





graphia Britannica, vol. iv. pp. 18,19; Dr. Johnson’s Life of 


Congreve ; Select Collection of Old Plays, vol. i. pp. xcviil. 
toc., second edition; and Genest's J/istory of the Stage, ii. 
123-135,—Ep. } 
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Il. Pusiications on Couiien’s Sipe or THE 
ConTROVERSY. 

1. Animadversions on Mr. Congreve’s “ Late Answer to 
Mr. Collier,” in a Dialogue between Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Johnson. [ Query, Who is the author?] London, 1698. 

2. The Stage Condemned . . . . The Arguments of all 
the Authors that have Writ in Defence of the Stage 
against Mr. Collier considered. [Query, Who is the 
author?] London, 1698. 

Ill. Rerures tro CoLuierR AND WIs ABETTORS. 

1. CONGREVE — 

(a.) Amendments of False Citations from the “ Double 
Dealer.” London, 1698. 
(b.) A Defence of Dramatick Poetry. London, 1698. 

2. Vansrucu. A Short Vindication of the “ Relapse ’ 
and the “ Provoked Wife.” 

3. Dr. DRAKE — 

(a.) The Antient and Modern Stages Surveyed. 
London, 1699. 

(6.) The Stage Acquitted, being a full Answer to 
Mr. Collier, &c., &c. London, 1699. 

4. Dr. Firmer. A Defence of Plays. [Imprint? } 

5. Joun Dennis — 

(a.) The Usefulness of the Stage to the Happiness of 
Mankind. London, 1698. 

(b.) The Person of Quality’s Answer to Mr. Collier, 
1703. 


(c.) The Stage Defended. London, 1726. 

6. ELkANAnt Serrie. (Query, What is the title of his 
| publication ? } 

7. WYCHERLEY. 
the subject ? ] 

8. Perer Morrevx appended,—A Defence of the 
Stage to his play of “Beauty in Distress.” His Argu- 
ments are replied to in “The Stage Condemned.” [II. 
2. as above. | 


[Query, What did he publish on 


Rosert B. Stewart. 
Glasgow. 


ANGELIC VISION OF THE DYING. 
(3" S. iv. 351.) 

Mr. Mavpe will find many narratives such as 
he seeks in the publications of the Wesleyan 
| Methodists. I extract a few from the W. M. 
| Magazine for 1828, the volume nearest to my 
hand at this moment : — 

1. Miss Mary Davis, aged thirty-six. ... “To her 
sister she exclaimed, as in a holy rapture: ‘ The glorious 
| spirits, the kind angels, are come to carry me to glory.’” 
| P. 65. 








2. Samuel Jennings, Esq. “ Those who were present 
with him, when he was about to expire, suddenly felt an 
uncommon heavenly influence, and said to one another: 
* What can this be? Surely the Lord is here, or his holy 
angels are come.’ Mr. Jennings looked up; his eyes 
sparkled with joy; and, as if some glorious spirit ap- 
peared to his view, cried out ‘ Dearest!’ and instantly 
expired without a struggle.”—P. 285. 

3. Susannah Lord, aged thirty. . . . “She cried out: 
‘I see the happy angels beckoning me away !’”—P. 786. 

4. Jane Barnett, aged thirty-seven. “As if heaven 
and the attendant angels just appeared in view, she cried 
with a loud voice: ‘O what a glorious company do I 
behold!’ "—P. 862. 


Take another example from a more recent pub- 
| lication, the Christian Miscellany for 1859 : — 
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5. Mary Elford, aged twenty-four. “ Looking up to 
heaven with ste aif ustness, joy enlivening her counten- 
ance, and faith beaming in her eye, she shouted: * He 
is coming! He is coming ! Jesus is coming! I see Him! 
I see Him! Hark! do you hear Him?’ And then the 
dying whisper: ‘He comes! He comes!’”—P, 256. 

So in Pope’s *‘ Ode”: — 

“ Hark! they — angels say, ‘ Sister spirit, come 
away ‘ 

Heaven ope ns on my. eyes; ; my ears with sounds sera- 

phic ring.” 

Sex and age, it seems to me, would be very 
important elements in the consideration of narra- 
tives such as I have quoted; but they are nume- 
warrant Dr. Brown's 


rous enough to fully re- 
mark. I shall be glad to learn the results of Mr. 


Maupe’s investigation of the subject. 
Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


I do not know if the following stories, told by 
intimate friends long since deceased, will suit 
your purpose; but I remember hearing a young 
clergyman mention that an uncle he had lost (a 
very holy man) had been for many years para- 
lysed in his right arm, but that in his last moments 
he had freely used it, to point out to his weeping 
friends the angels whom he said he saw waiting for 
him. My friend certainly believed his uncle had 
seen what was hidden from them. I do not know 
where the uncle lived, but my friend was a Cum- 
berland man. 

I also remember being told by a Somersetshire 
lady that a relative of hers (1 forget in what de- 
gree), who had led a very sad lite, horrified all 
those who were waiting on him at his death, by 
declaring he saw the devil seated on the washing- 
stand, ready to take possession of his prey. 

L. C. R. 


In Mr. Keble’s recently published Life of Bishop 
Wilson, there is an account of a vision of angels 
seen by the good prelate a few hours before his 
death. I have not the work now with me, but 
the notice occurs at the end of the second volume. 


W.J. D. 


Manortat Rieuts (3 S. iv. 352.) — The 
French writer probably refers to the sixth chapter 
of the first book of C jlumell: a, where the following 
statement occurs :—“ Circa villam deinceps hee 
esse oportebit ; furnum et pistrinum, quantum 
futurus numerus colonorum postul: iverit.”” There 
is nothing said as to the mode in which these 
coloni paid for the use of these things; it was pro- 
bably taken into account in the rent they paid for 
the ground which they worked. C.T. Ramacs. 


S 


Sir Jonn Wentocx: Lorpy Wentock (3S 
iv. 326. —— Wenlock, E L8q-, afterwards Lord 
Wenlock, had a wife, Eliz: abeth, daughter and co- 


heiress of Sir John Drayton, Knight, but had no 


2; 





- 
issue oer her. 


[34 S$. IV. Nov. 


28, °63, 
This I learn from a release (a copy 
of which is before me) to them and John Bare. 
tyn, of the manor of Burghfield- 3 co. Berks, 
19 Henry VI., by Richard Duke of York, and 
others. I am ‘sorry Ican give no fuller inform. 
ation to your querist, G. R. C. R. W. Dixoy,. 
Boatinc Provers (3 §. iv. 370.) — Clemens 
Romanus, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
ch. vii. [iv. 2}, uses the words—évy yap 76 avrg 
éouty cxduuari; these have, however, no reference 
to boats or water, but to the sandy arena of the 
gymnastic exercises, as the next words kal 6 atric 
huly Gyav érixerra: shew, the meaning being, “ For 
we are on the same arena, and the same contest 
awaits us:” “in eadem enim arena versamur, et 
certamen idem nobis impendet.” Had Clemens 
said év ydp tii abrij tomer oxaph, he would have con- 
veyed the sense your correspondent attributes to 
him; but this would have been inconsistent with 
the rest of the sentence, which is put erroneously 
in the poetic form. The mind of Clemens was most 
probably, at the time of writing these words, im- 
pressed with the passages in 1 Cor. iv.9; ix. 25-27; 
xv. 32; 2 Cor. x. 13, 15,16; Gal. vi. 16; Eph. wi. 
13-17; Heb. xii. 1, or others, where the Christian 
course is compared to the gymnastic contests of 
the Greek amphitheatre. T. J. Bucxtox. 
I have not access to the Epistle of Clemens from 
which Mr. Trencu quotes, and therefore write m 
doubt, but I cannot help thinking that the passage 
in"question has no allusion to boating. I am not 
aware whether there is any authority for the use 
of oxduua in the sense of “boat;” but I find that 
the usual meaning was, “a pit or trench,” and 
that the word had a special meaning in the gym- 
nastic schools, viz., “a place dug out and sanded, 
on which the leapers practised.” See Liddell and 
Scott’s Lezicon. Taking this in connection with 
&yav in the next line, which was the usual word to 
signify a contest at the public games, I find it 
difficult to believe that the passage quoted has re- 
ference to boating. The proverbial expression, 
“We are in the same boat,” appears, however, to 
be older than Clemens. We have it, or at all 
events the same idea, in the Oration of Demo- 
sthenes, “ De Coroni” (Bekker) :—ov« éxi ris 
avrijs dpuet Trois WoAAois, i. €. THs avTHs ayxuipas. 
R. C. Hearn. 


Pavt Jones (3" §. iv. 267, rrc.)—Paul Jones 
in good company :— 
* For they all are alike, 
And the De’il pick their bones, 
Lord North, Jemmy Twitcher, 
Charles Fox, and Paul Jones.” 


This was the chorus of a once popular political 


| song, of which the substance was probably not 


worth preserving. Jemmy Twitcher was Sir 
James Lowther.* p. P. 
* No. Lord Sandwich.—Ep. “ N. & Q.” 
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Bowes (3"¢ S. ii. 145, 254, 272.)— Anecdotes 
ofthe family of Bole, Bollys, Boles, Bowles, may 


be read in Illingworth’s Account of the Parish of 


Scampton, Lincolushire, pp. 42—65. They early 
intermarried with the Harts of Sproston Court, 
Yorkshire. Mr. John Bowles, in 1629, a member 


of the English Corporation for the Settlement of 


Massachusetts Bay, in New England, removed to 
the colony about ten years afterwards, and died 
Sept. 21, 1680, but his parentage is unknown. 
Among those knighted for valour at Calais, 1596, 
was John Bowles.—Camden’s Elizabeth, iv. 94. 
de Wa Ee 

RopeRtT Trotzior (3™ S. iv. 354.)—Your cor- 
respondent may be glad of the following passage 
about the tomb, which occurs in an obituary 
notice of the late Joshua Greene, Esq., in the 
Gateshead Observer (November 16, 1861):— 

“He was a collateral descendant of the Trollops, the 
family of the celebrated architect (the builder of the old 
Exchange at Newcastle, and the Hall at Capheaton) — 
and, as such, inherited, in common with the Dobsons, as 
the burying-place of his family, the Mausoleum in St. 
Mary’s churchyard, which is pretty well known in local 
history, and which was restored, a few years ago, by his 
son, John Greene, Esq., of Rodsley House.” 

Brand alludes, in 1789, to the “ faint traditionary 
account” then current, “which he did not much 
credit,” of a statue and epitaph in St. Mary's 
burial-ground, overlooking the Newcastle Ex- 
change on the opposite shore of the Tyne — an 
epitaph which does not seem ever to have had 
churchyard existence, but to have simply been 
written and circulated in ‘Trollop's lifetime for 
amusement. Apocryphal as it is, it is continually 
quoted (and will no doubt continue to be) in col- 
lections of epitaphs, while the not less remarkable 
lines on John Addison, “ one of the undertakers 
for building Tyne Bridge,” who died May 19, 
1776, which are actually to be found in this Gates- 
head cemetery (although fast crumbling to decay), 
have made their way into no book, but were re- 
cently printed in a Newcastle newspaper (the 
Daily Chronicle) : — 

“ Here lies interr’d beneath this lap of Earth, 

A Swain to others and himself unknown ; 
Minerva smil’d upon him at his birth, 

And Science solely marked him as her own. 
He lived belov’d, and sore lamented died ; 

The Muses mourn’d, and to their Fonts retir’d. 
The Arts sat sullen, hung their heads and cry’d, 

And Science wept, when Addison expir’d.” 

Cc. 


Dancine in Suiprers (3" S. iv. 351.) —I ap- 
prehend that the meaning is, that the Princess 
danced in low-heeled shoes; which, if the date 
was late in the reign of George IIL. would be 
then becoming fashionable. VEBNA. 


Mopern Corrvuptions (3 S. iv. 370.) — The 
slip-slop custom has, as to some of the instances 


cited by Mr. Putxxips, the seal of antiquity. We 
are told in the first chapter of Genesis, that the 
waters brought forth abundantly fowl, and that 
man was commanded to have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air. 
Johnson’s Dictionary states that both these words 
are used collectively; while, as to chicken, there 
seems to be some doubt whether it be not the 
plural of chick —a probability supported by the 
ancient proverb: “Children and chicken must 
always be picking.” We speak of ships’ biscuit, 
not biscuits. In some cases the tendency seems 
to be to pluralise a singular word. Thus, farmers 
talk of the effect of rain upon the wheats; and 
village goodies in some parts will tell you, that a 
sick person has taken nothing but “a few broth.” 
A worse corruption than these, is the extending 
use of that vile word “reliable,” which, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of “ N. & Q.” to strangle 
it in its birth, bids fair to become naturalised on 
this side the Atlantic. 

I observe, by-the-way, that Zhe Times has re- 
linquished an attempt, which it made some three 
years since, to introduce a third e into the word 
Freer, which for some time always appeared there 
as “freeer.” There seemed no more reason to 


retain a third e there, than in seer. VEBNA. 
CoRONETS USED BY THE FRENCH NOBLESSE 


(3" S. iv. 372.) — M. B. will find engravings of 
the coronets used by the French noblesse in the 
seventeenth century, in Z’ Armorial Universel, par 
C. Segoing, Historiographe du Roy, Paris, 1679. 
From a second title-page, it appears that this 
work was a later edition of one entitled Ze Grand 
Armorial Universel, published at Paris in 1670. 
J. Woopwarp. 
New-Shoreham. 


Tue Company or Mercuants’ ADVENTURERS 
(3 §. iv. 372.) —Thomas Aldersey, the “ active 
member of this Company,” as Mr. P. S. Carer 
very justly calls him, was the second son of John 
Aldersey, Esq., of Aldersey and Spurstow, county 
Chester, by Anne, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Bird of Clutton, in the same county. He settled 
in London as a “citizen and haberdasher,” and 
was for many years a prominent member of the 
Haberdashers’ Company of that city. He mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of Richard Calthrop, of Ant- 
ingham, in Norfolk, by whom he left no issue. 
Shortly after the date of his letter to the Lord 
‘Treasurer Burleigh, or about 1576, he purchased 
from the crown the rectory of his native parish of 
Bunbury, near Tarporley; and by leasing the 
ereat tithes, and other sacrifices, was enabled not 
only to make provision for a preacher and rector, 
but also to found what is now known as the Al- 
dersey Grammar School at Bunbury. The patro- 
nage of both he placed in the hands of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company of London; who have at this 
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moment open, in their gift, the preachership of 
Bunbury, just vacated by the resignation of the 
Rev. W. B. Garnett. In the school at Bunbury 
there is an original painting of the founder, 
Thomas Aldersey, ‘‘ merchant adventurer,” in his 
black gown and ruff, with the date 1588, he being 
then in his sixty-sixth year. Mr. Aldersey died 
in 1599; and was buried at Berden, Essex. Mr. 
Carey may learn more of his (Mr. Aldersey’s) 
other benefactions by referring to the records of 
the London Haberdashers’ Company. 
T. Hueues. 
Chester. 
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Tue Use or Severat Crests (3" S. iv. 372.)— 
A second crest should properly be used, I believe, 
only under the following circumstances : — 

First. When the arms of the bearer have been 
honoured with an augmentation, a second crest 
has very frequently been conferred, as in the case 
of Lords Nelson and Collingwood; the Marquis 
Wellesley, Cameron of Fassifern, &c., &c. 

Secondly. When a person has received the 
royal license to use the name and arms of another 
family, in addition to his own, it is customary 
to use the crests of both families, e. ¢. Godolphin- 
Osborne, Gordon-Lennox, &c., &c. 

But many people now use (though improperly) 
a second crest, because it belongs to a coat which 
they quarter with their own. 

In this matter as well as (though in a much 
less degree) in the matter of supporters, there is 
a tendency at the present day to disregard the 
old rules of the Heralds’ College. Abroad, and 
especially in Germany, the use of several crests is 
very general. 

Many princes and nobles use eight or ten hel- 
mets and crests, according to the number of fiefs 
by which they were entitled to vote in the circles 
of the empire. Thirteen is the largest number I 
have ever seen employed. J. Woopwarp. 

New-Shoreham. 


Mirrnatition (3" S, iv. 250.)—In the absence 
of any more plausible emendation, for I think 
“the judicious reader” will not accept either ex- 
termination or migration, I would with some diffi- 
dence offer the following. Bishop Hall wrote his 
Great Mystery of Godliness after he had been 
debarred the exercise of his episcopal functions, 
and expelled from his palace. Speaking, there- 
fore, of the banishment of peace, and the dissen- 
sions in the Christian world, I conceive that, with 
a quaint allusion to the dissensions and fierce 
enmities which brought about, and which in his 
opinion would still follow from, the loss of epi- 
scopal rule, and the deposition of bimself and his 
brother bishops, he, on the model of the law-term 
extradition, coined either mitradition or mitratra- 
dition, to express the deposition of peace from 
that rule on earth to which she had been conse- 








erated when angels sung her introit. The words 

“worst of enemies” and “ adjudged,” favour the 

view that extradition was the suggesting form. 
Bens. Easy, 


Executions ror Murper (3" S, iv. 268, 
335.)—I am obliged by the answers to my Query, 
Will T. B. be kind enough to give me the par. 
liamentary number of the paper to which he re. 
fers in the Sessions 1861, or in any other year 
that is easily accessible to him ? 

As the list of Parliamentary Papers delivered 
has for many years been given in the Justice of 
the Peace, I shall by reference to the columns of 
that journal, be able to trace out the numbers in 
each year, and thus much shorten my reference 
at the British Museum, or my order to my Lon- 
don bookseller. J. P.D. 


Wirtram Crosstry (3° S. iv. 267.)—An en- 
gineer of the name of Crossley (I know not whe- 
ther William or not) executed the Brecknock and 
Abergavenny Canal, with its railways, after the 
death of the projector, Dadford. He was 
afterwards engaged near Manchester on canals 
(the Macclesfield, if I mistake not, amongst 
others). About 1834, he was, under Robert 
Stephenson, a resident engineer on a division of 
the London and Birmingham Railway, then in 
course of execution. 

The name of Crossley is also borne by the en- 
gineer of the Midland Railway, whose head- 
quarters are at Derby. Vryan Ruecep. 


Hawkins Famity (3"¢ S. iii. 205.)—The article 
regarding “young Hawkins,” reminds me that I 
possess a fine copy of the second edition of LZ’ Hep- 
tameron de Marguerite, Royne de Navarre, Paris, 
1560, with the following autograph on the title: 
“Thomas Hawkyn, Servitor de la royne d’ Angle- 
terre.” ‘The name, by itself, is also written at 
the end of the volume. The penmanship is bold, 
firm, and distinct. Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” inform me of any particulars regard- 
ing this Thomas Hawkyn ? J.D 

Edinburgh. 


Fairy or Gooxin (3% S. ii. 324, 397, 472.)— 
“Vincent Gookin, Gent.,” was appointed Sur- 
veyor-General of Ireland, Jan. 11, a.v. 1657. 
See Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia, vol. i. 
part u. p. 137. I have a very old oflice-copy 
(certified by “ Brodrick, Sur.-Gen.,”) of an order 
relating to lands, of July 1658, signed by “ Vin. 
Gookin, Surveyor-Gen".” 

Robert Gookin, Esq., of Carrageen, co. Cork 
(who died in 1752), was married to Esther, 
daughter of Percy Smyth, Esq., of Headborough, 
co. Waterford. Not improbably, this Robert was 
a descendant of said Vincent's. See Landed 
Gentry (1863), art. “ Smyth of Headborough.” 

OvtIs. 
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Croquet (3™ S. iv. 349.)—A Rover has car- 
ried into effect the idea which has before sug- 
gested itself to me, in great croquet difficulties, 
of applying to the invaluable pages of “ N. & Q.” 
May I be allowed to put the two following cases, 
which I will do as distinctly and briefly as I can, 
leaving them to the consideration of croquet 
players? Capt. Mayne Reid has not, I think, 
instanced them in his book on Croquet. 

The game is drawing to a close. 





The eight 
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balls are almost all rovers; and the battle is | 


waging fiercely round the peg! 

A's ball strikes B.'s ball, and, glancing off, hits 
the peg: A.’s becomes, therefore, a dead ball. 
But A. contends for the privilege of croquetting 
Bs ball, on account of having hit it before hitting 
the peg. B. remonstrates, and says A.’s ball is a 
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morning, rising out of bed, he wanted his shirt, which 
seeking after he accused his two fellow-servants, which 
were amazed at the thing, and denyed that ever they 
knew of it, which this informant further searching after, 
found it lapt upp under his pillow at his bed-head.” 


The mystery was explained to the magistrates 
by Anne Armstrong, of Birchin Nooke, spinster, 
a witch-finder ; for she, being present at a mid- 
night meeting of witches, heard — 

“ Anne Forster, Michaell Ainsly, and Lucy Thompson, 
confess to the divell; and the said Michaell told the divell 
that he called 3 severall times at Mr. Errington’s kitchen 
dore, and made a noise like an host of men, And that 
night, the divell asking them how they sped, they 
answered, nothing, for they had not got power of the 
miller, but they got the shirt of his bak, as he was lyeing 


| betwixt women, and laid it under his head, and stroke 


dead one; and, therefore, out of the game, and | 


incapacitated from doing anything. But as the 
game was played, A. croquetted B.’s ball, and 
then retired from the scene of action. 

The second case, strange enough, happened in 
the same game. C.’s ball hits D.’s ball, and 
causes it to hit the peg— to the detriment of D.’s 
side — D.’s ball being a useful one. Then C. pro- 
tests he has the unalienable right of taking “ two 
turns,” or roquet-croquet from D.'s ball. D.’s 
side violently remonstrate against “two turns” 


being taken from a dead ball, as an impossibility ; | 


but in the game, C.’s point is carried. 

After the game was ended, a calmer discussion 
ensued, in which the players added two rules to 
their former ones. 

Ist. A ball which hits another ball, and then 
the peg, is dead, and loses the right of croquet. 

2nd. A ball which kills another by hitting it 
against the peg, has another turn on account of 
having hit a ball; but has no right to any croquet, 
as it is impossible to croquet a dead ball. 

Should any croquet players have found them- 
selves in the same dilemma, I think they will 
arrive at the same conclusions as those stated by 

Buve Bat. 


Steepinc Garments (3 §. iv. 332.)—Robert 
Johnson, of Riding Mill, a few miles west of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, servant to Mr. Thomas 
Errington, miller, slept in a shirt in the month of 
August, 1672. Examined at Morpeth sessions in 
support of a charge of witchcraft against Ann 
Bates, of that place, the wife of a tanner, and 
others, he deposed that, about the latter end of 
August, 1672, late at night, — 

“Lyeing in his bed at Rydeing Mill, betwixt two of 
his fellow-servants, he heard a man, as he thought, call 
at the dore, and ask whoe was within. Upon which this 
informant rose, and went, and layd his head against the 
chamber window to know whoe it was that called, and 
he heard a great noise of horse feet, as though it had 
been an army of men. Whereupon he called, but none 
would answer. Soe he returned to his bed; and the next 


him dead another time, in revenge he was an instrument 
to save Raiph Elrington’s daughter from goeing downe 
the water and drowneing, as they intended to have done.” 
(Surtees Society’s Publications, vol. x1., pp. 195, 198.) 


. 
O77 


Rivpre (3 S. iv. 188, 277, 338.) — At the 
first of these references will be found the following 
riddle, proposed by Mr. De Morcan : — 

“ My first, invisible as air, 
Apportions things of earth by line and square. 
The soul of pathos, eloquence and wit, 
My second shows each passion’s changeful fit. 
My whole, though motionless, declares 
In many ways how every body fares.” 

At the second reference will be found an 
answer which I hazarded, the word gaslight. But 
to this Mr. De Moraean objected, as appears at 
p- 338. I have now another answer to suggest, 
the word ¢ollbar, which I think answers all the 
three requisites. A (oll is laid on in proportion 
to measurement of certain goods, and certain dis- 
tances. The bar is the scene, and source, and 
we may say, soul of eloquence, and shows the 
workings of the various passions: and the ¢ollbar 
certainly shows how everybody fares, that is tra- 
vels, and also fares as to worldly riches, which so 
often regulate the mode of travelling. Can this 
be the true answer ? F. C. H. 


Tue Wirt or WitiiaM Tuynnz (3" S. iv. 365.) 
Neither the will, nor the epitaph of William 
Thynne can be taken as affording any evidence 
that he had adopted the Protestant religion. He 
bequeaths his soul to his “ sweet Saviour, through 
Christ his only Redeemer” —how he distinguishes 
the two is quite unintelligible, and sounds rather 
Nestorian; but let that pass. He believes himself 
to be “one of the holy company of heaven, through 
the merits of Christ’s passion, and no otherwise.” 
Such would be the sentiments and language of 
all Catholics; and there is certainly nothing here 
to prove that this man was anything else. Next 
as to a Protestant spirit pervading his epitaph, 
such an assumption is equally unfounded. In the 
first place, it says: “ Pray for the soul of Mr. 
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Thynne,” which is decidedly Catholic, and not 
Protestant. 
belief that God’s mercies freely offer “ to all them 
that earnestly repent their sins, eternal 
through the death of his dearly beloved Son 
Christ Jesus.” Assuredly this is sound Catholic 


doctrine, and it would be highly injurious to the | 


professors of the Catholic religion to impute to 
them any other. 

The pages of “N. & Q.” are not the proper 
place for controversy ; but when unjust imputa- 
tions are admitted, a moderate explanatory de- 
fence will in fairness be conceded. F. C. H. 

Quarterty Reviews (3™ S. iv. 226, 316.) —I 
quite agree with your correspondents, Mr. S. 
Saw and Grime, as to the want of an Index to 
the Quarterlies; and having access to the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly, I am about to commence 
an Index thereof. Will some of your readers 
give me a complete list of the Quarterly Reviews, 
with the date of their commencement, and if not 
now published, when discontinued? I shall be 
glad of any suggestions on the subject. 

W. I. S. Horton. 

Rugeley, Staffordshire. 

Baptism oF Bettzs (3™ S., iv. 381.)—The bell 
referred to with the inscription “ Alfredus Rex,” 
was one of a set belonging to a chapel in the 
parish of St. Minver, Cornwall. Besides the 
parish church, there were two chapels, one dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, and the other to St. Enodoc. 
Some repairs being wanted, the bells were sold to 
raise the necessary funds; but this was not a re- 
cent transaction, having taken place towards the 
middle of last century, and the bells were most 
probably cast long after the time of King Alfred. 

Ws. Sanpys. 

Swine (3" S. iv. 271, 339.)—Your correspon- 
dent who asks concerning this nominis umbra may 
be referred to a dramatic production of the once 
celebrated “ Devil's Chaplain,”— 
or, Who are the Incendiaries? A Tragedy, 
Founded on late circumstances, and as performed at the 
Rotunda.” By the Rev. Robert Taylor, A.B. London, 
Printed and published by Richard Carlile, &c. Svo, 1831.” 


“ Swing; 


The dramatis persone of this piece are, the 
Archbishop of Cant—, Rev. Dr. Elijah Brimstone, 
Judge Jefferies, Old Swing, John Swing, Francis 
Swing, Sally Swing, Polly Swing, Ebenezer 
Sanctity, Richard Jones, and Robert the Devil, 
or the Genius of Reason. 

The tragedy opens with a conference between 
the Archbishop and Judge Jefferies in the Palace 


at Croydon, and concludes with the hanging of 


the latter to a lamp-post by the mob, and the 
preparation of fire-balls, “ the power of the Igni- 
potent,” by the Swings; then we have “ the 
Archbishop's Palace in a blaze; the Archbishop 
himself flying from room to room in frantic 
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In the latter part, it expresses a | 


life, | 


| nets of the last two centuries. 
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horror.” JHle is, however, saved from a fiery 
death by Swing, who, in return, is placed by him 
on the throne as “ citizen King,” from which he 
speedily descends with the peroration : — 

“ Then Swing resigns his Kingship, 

And will return, a British Cincinnatus, 

To the plough, from whence he sprang ; 

Happy to have taught the world, tho’ by a fiery lesson— 

rhe noblest moral Heaven itself could give, 

* Who'd live himself, must let his neighbour live !’” 

WiiiaMm Bares, 

Edgbaston. 

Puoentx Famiry (3"' S. iv. 247.)—In answer 
to J. C. L.’s query, I can only inform him that at 
the time I wrote, Phenix was a tobacconist ip 
Cock Street, Wolverhampton. His name does not 
appear in the Directory for 1864, just published. 
Any inquiry in the town would probably discover 
his present address. S. T. 

Heraxpic (3" S. iv. 372.) —Crests, as family 
cognizances, appear to have been transmitted, 
anciently, from one house to another, in repre- 
sentation. In modern English heraldry they are 
borne (with the arms) when, and when only, the 
“name and arms” of other than one’s paternal 
family are, by license, assumed. 

In Scottish and Foreign Heraldry, the custom 
or law is different. 

Boyer's Theatre of Honour is the best work 
M. B. can consult on the subject of French Coro- 


8. T. 


Sympontsm 1x Stoners (3° S. iv. 248.) —Orxon. 
will find some information on this subject in the 
August number of the Family Friend, 1860. 

W. 1.8. Torro. 

Errrarnus (3 S. iv. 19.)—The following in- 
scription may be fitly adduced as a scholium on 
the Epitaph ** Quod fuit esse,” &c. — 

“Improve time in time, while time doth last; 

For all time is no time, when time hath past.” 

Which I thus Latinise : — 

“ Proficiatur tempus in tempore, dum tempus duret; 

Quia omne tempus non est tempus, quum tempus 


abiit.” 
J.L. 


*“ Lonpon Universiry Macazine™ (3% S. iv. 
247.)—I have delayed thus long in answering the 
query of Mr. W. E. Baxter, hoping to be able 
to send him a file of this work. As I find my- 
self unable to secure one in the quarter I ex- 
pected, I now reply. ‘This Magazine was printed 
and published by the Dissenting firm of Judd & 
Glass, which became defunct soon after the Maga- 
zine did, which event happened in 1859 as re- 
gards the first series, in 1860 as regards the 
second. If my friend will take my advice, he 
will abandon his desire to possess a set. I assure 
him that greater rubbish never issued from the 
press. Georce F, CHaMBERS- 
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Scatpinc Taurspay (3° S. iv. 320.)—The 
date being Sept. 24, I presume that Scalding 
Thursday was a homely term for the day of pre- 
paration for that high-day Michaelmas, when the 
victim goose was scalded, plucked, and hung. A 
week's hanging is the rule for a goose. 

Bens. Easy. 

Joun Cann (3° S, iv. 397.)—A reprint of the 
Necessity of Separation, edited by the Rev. Charles 
Stovel, was published by the Hanserd Knollys 
Society in 1849, 8vo. The original title is given, 
the date of which is 1634. A very long and in- 
teresting introduction by the editor includes a 
chronological list of his works (in which is given 
Stevens’ conjectural date of Canne’s death, 1667), 
a list of works consulted, and a variety of curious 
information which might interest C. K. 

SOLSBERG. 

Piscinz: NEAR Roopuiorts (3™ S., iv. 270, 
361.) ——- There appears to be some difference of 
opinion amongst your correspondents as to the 
probability of a piscina being situated near a 
roodloft ; after duly considering the subject, how- 
ever, I am inclined to think that the one at 
Maxey is agenuine piscina. In the first place it is 
a well known fact, that though piscinas are for 
the most part found in the chancel, yet they are 
frequently met with at the eastern ends of the 
aisles, of the nave, and elsewhere. And also that, 
although we may generally conclude from the 
appearance of a piscina that an altar formerly 
existed there, this does not universally apply ; as 
é.g. piscine found in vestries where the ofliciat- 
ing priest washed his hands before putting on his 
robes; and again, in the case of the high altar, 
Arundel Church, Piscine were fre- 
quently added into structures of an earlier date. 
This I have elsewhere shown to be the case with 
reference to roodlofts themselves. We meet oc- 
casionally also with a piscina y he 
one of Norman character in the crypt of Glouces- 
ter Cathedral. Joun Bowen Rowxanps. 

Erxon Bastuike (3" §S. iii. 128, 179, 220, 254, 
339.) — The accompanying inscription will interest 
some correspondents who have written on this 
subject ; and is, ‘I think, worthy of a niche in 
“N. & Q..” in order to preserve it, otherwise it 
will soon be forgotten. 

The inscription in question was painted on the 
south wall of the chancel of Handborough Church, 
in the county of Oxford—a benefice in the gift of 
the President and Fellows of St. John’s College 
m that University—but has now been obliterated 
owing to the walls of the chancel having been 
scraped. The author of it is supposed to have 
been Richard Baylie, President of St. John’s and 
Rector of Handborough, who was connected 
with Archbishop Laud by marriage. He was dis- 
placed during the time of Cromwell; but subse- 


Sussex. 


in 2 crypt, ast 
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quently restored, and eventually became Dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral, when the king enjoyed his 
own again. 
“M.S. 
Sanctissimi Regis et Martyris, Caroli. 
Siste Viator, 
Lege, obmutesce, mirare: 
Memento Caroli illius 
Nominis pariter, et pietatis insignissima, Primi, 

Britannie Magne 
(Jui rebellium perfidia primo deceptus, 

Dein perfidorum rabie perculsus, 

Inconcussus tamen legum et fidei 

Defensor, 
Schismaticorum tyrannidi succubuit, 
Anno 

Salutis humanz 1648, 
Servitutis nostra, felicitatis sux, 
Corona terrestri spoliatus, ceelesti donatus. 

At sileant periture Tabelle : 


Regis, 


primo, 


Perlege reliquias vere sacras ‘ 
Carolinas, 
in queis 


Sui mnemosynem mre perenniorem 
Vivacius exprimit illa, illa 
EIKQN BASIAIKH,” 
OXONIENSIS. 


Rosert Waxrace (3" S. iv. 395.) — The Rev. 
Robert Wallace died at Bath, May 13, 1850, soon 
after the publication of his elaborate and very 
learned work, Antitrinitarian Biography. 8S. Y.R. 
is mistaken in supposing that Mr. Wallace had 
just completed his studies under the Rev. C. Well- 

He quitted his college in 1815. From 
that year till 1840 he resided at Chesterfield. 
He then filled for six years the office of Theo- 
logical Professor at Manchester, and the remainder 
of his life he spent at Bath. Mr, Wallace’s other 
publications were a few single sermons and lec- 
tures, and two papers: one on “The English 
Verb,” delivered before the Philosophical Society 
at Chesterfield, 1832; the other, “On the Ictis of 
Diodorus Siculus, read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, 1845.” 

Jerom Mugcu. 


beloved. 


Cranwells, near Bath. 

Jvuuran Buspy (3° S. iv. 348.) —Julian Busby, 
the third son of Dr. Busby, was admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn on July 15, 1813, and at the 
Inner Temple on November 8, 1822. He was 
called to the bar in Michaelmas Term, 1822. He 
died in Dr. Sutherland’s Lunatic Asylum, Jan. 27, 
1850. The above is from the books of the Inner 
Temple, and is most likely correct. The Law 
List, 1842, gives his call Michaelmas, 1827. Per- 
sonal recollections without notes are not much to 
be relied on against printed matter, but I have a 
strong impression that I saw him in a wig, in 
Hilary Term, 1827. I found him on the Oxford 
circuit when I joined it in 1828. His age wasa 
matter of doubt, and provocative of small facetiz. 
He looked dry and old when I first saw him, and 
twenty years made no perceptible difference in his 
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appearance. 
King’s Bench, he knew the oaths of Allegiance 


When sworn in at the Court of 


and Supremacy, and recited them a word or two | 


in advance of the officer of the court. The 
juvenile barristers were puzzled at this know- 
ledge, and one said, “ Probably he had a hand 
in drawing the oaths.” Ido not think he could 
have been “ Dr.” Julian Busby in 1811, or that 


he ever graduated as Mus. D.; but he was a | ) : 
| at the Globe in Paternoster Row, 1743, and is in 


pleader many years before his call to the bar, and 
a music-master before he was a pleader. He was 
a poor speaker in banco, and worse to a jury, but 
a sound lawyer, and a man of good reading. He 
was kind, generous, and strictly honourable; and 
though his mind, like his body, seemed to belong 
toan age when the circuit leaders were little boys, 
he was an agreeable companion when he abstained 
from punning. He had a large junior business for 
a few years, but it gradually fell away, and signs 
of insanity began to be noticed, I think, about 
1842. He was a first-rate musician, and one 
evening at Serjeant Talfourd’s, while at the 
piano, and quadrilles were going on, he suddenly 
diverged into the overture of * La Clemenza di 


Tito,” and was angry that the dancers would not | 


adapt themselves to such good music. It became 
necessary to put him under restraint, and it was 
found that he had exhausted the savings of his 
music and pleading, having given more than he 
had spent. The Benchers of the Inner Temple 
placed him at Dr. Sutherland's, where he had a 
iano, and my worthy and kind friend, the late 
Villiam Whately, often called to see that he was 
comfortable, and, I believe, always found him so. 
An Inner Tempra. 


Brarr’s “ Grave” (3% S. iv. 392.) — John 
Kitto (afterwards the celebrated Dr. K..), in his 
Essays and Letters, Plymouth, n.d., written, for 
the most part, while yet a poor pauper lad, says, 
under the head of “ Desultory Reflections,” that 
he had repeatedly perused Mickle’s Pollio with 
undiminished interest, and remarks that a passage 
in it bears a great resemblance to that in Blair’s 
Grave, which is the subject of J. M.’s communica- 


tion, adding that the idea conveyed by both is | 


borrowed from the older poet Norris. 

Dr. Anderson, in his edition of the Poetical 
Works of Blair, 1802, had previously pointed out 
other borrowings from Quarles, and, curiously 
enough, from an obscure poem entitled /reedom, 
1730, by the famous And. Brice, of Exeter. My 
object is not, however, so much with the plagia- 
risms of Blair as with the circumstances connected 
with the original publication of The Grave, which 
J. M. has apparently forgotten. We are not told 
that this successful poem was ever offered to the 
Edinburgh publishers, but we find the author had 
misgivings as to its merit, and preferred sub- 
mitting his MS. to Dr. Isaac Watts, who not only 


stamped it with his approval, but brought about 
its publication in London not without difficulty, 
The first edition of The Grave is no doubt an 
interesting article for the poetical collector, | 
have got as near it as the second, 8vo, pp. 45. 
London: Printed for M. Fenner, 1743. The 
original, bearing the title, “ The Grave, a Poem 
by Rob. Blair, the house appointed for all living,” 
is a quarto, pp. 39, Lond. Printed for M. Cooper, 


the British Museum. The public appreciation of 
the poem is marked by its immediate reprint. 
There were at least five editions of the poem in 
London before that of Edinburgh, 1747, called by 
your correspondent the first. : 


Greek Purase (3" S. iv. 319, 339.)—The ex- 
pression drocperdovaca Aldous is found in Diodorus 
Siculus, book iii. chap. xxvii. of Wesseling’s edit, 
Bipont. 1793; and in the same edition a&rocpeviovi 
Aléouvs is found at lib. ii. c. 50. In the Vatican 
manuscript drorperSovif« is read. lian (Nat. An. 
iv. 37) copies the account of the ostrich from Di- 
odorus, but uses cpevdova. The word will be found 
in another passage of Plutarch (Adversus Stoicos 
de communibus notitiis, c. viii. in the edition of 
Wyttenbach, Oxon. 1795) 6 Aixas imd rod ‘Hpaxéous 
amoopevdovduevos. Diodorus states in these passages 
that the ostrich (Strutho camelus) when it is pur- 
sued, throws back with its feet, as from a sling, 
stones as large as the fist, and with such force as 
to knock down the pursuing horseman. _Is this 
apocryphal, or can it be substantiated by the 
experience of any of your readers? Xenophon 
(Anab. i. 5) gives a description of the mode of 
catching the bird without alluding to this power 
in its feet. Claudian (in Eutrop. ii. 310) seems 


| to hint to something of the kind: — 


“ Vasta velut Liby venantum vocibus ales 
Cum premitur, calidas cursu transmittit arenas.” 
C. ‘I’. Ramaae. 


Tue Earn or Serton (3™ S. iv. 317, 403.) — 
Ido not see any reason why one or two corre- 
spondents seem to be angry with an assertion 
which I made, that an Earl of Sefton was a Catho- 
lic clergyman, which assertion is true. R. W. D. 
says I was unfortunate in my reference. I fear 


| he is more unfortunate when he states that my 


reference was to the first Earl of Sefton. I never 
said the first earl, as he will see if he looks to the 
note, but an earl. As accuracy is everything, I 
trust the Editor will insert this to set me right, 
and I have done with a point that has seemed to 
raise the ire of other correspondents. Why should 
the fact put anyone in ill humour? S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Orrentat Quertes (3" S. iv. 394.) —1. The 
zarf is used in Turkey, according to Murrays 
Hand-Book for Turkey (p. 31), and for which 


Urquhart’s Spirit of the East is the authority. 
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9. The Christians at Antioch claim St. Peter | certain stipend shall be alloted to the incumbent 


for their first bishop (Etheridge, p. 24), and the | 
cock is his emblem. 

3. The author of the Nighiaristan says that 
Nicephorus, Emperor of the Greeks, gave Haroun 
taschid many excellent swords, which Haroun 
cut through the middle with his sword Samsamah. 
He had this sword from Amrou-ebn-Maadi-Carb, 
by whose name it is best known (D'Herbelot, ii. 
207). This is the only sword of Haroun known 
to history. 

4. The correct, or, in speaking of the spelling 
of oriental terms in English, the most al mode | 
is yataghan, not yatighan (Hyde Clarke’s Diec- 
tionary.) 

5. Under the head “Sanscrit Language and 
Literature” (Penny Cyc. xx. 397), the Pali is de- 
scribed as the oldest of the Indian dialects, and that 
which deviates least from the Sanscrit. See Ade- 
lung’s Mithridates (i. 176) under the title, Bali. 

Hindustani is also derived from the Sanscrit, 
but is mixed with Arabic and Persian. (Penny 
Cyc., xii, 228.) T. J. Buckton. | 

Normanpy (3° §. iv. 372.)—Charles the Sim- 
ple concluded a treaty at St. Clair-sur-Epte, in the 
year 912, with Rollo, by which he abandoned that 
part of Neustria which extended from the rivers 
Andelle and Aure to the ocean, adding part of 
the Vexin situate between the rivers Andelle and 
Epte, as also Bretagne. See Koch, Tableau des 
Révolutions (i. 86), and the authorities, Duchesne, 
Pontoppidan, and Langebeck, to whom he refers; 
also Sismondi (iii. 328), and his authorities. 

T. J. Buckton. 

Smitu or Nevis (3"S. iv. 104.) —C. E. S. is 
exploring a dangerous region of heraldic error. 
Armorial bearings in the colonies, even more than 
in England, are to be received with extreme cau- 
tion, for they rarely stand the test of a reference 
to the legal authorities on the subject. S. 


Pew Rents (3" S. iv. 373.) — Before the Re- 
formation no seats devoted to particular persons 
were allowed, and at the present day no property 
in pews can be obtained by the general ecclesiasti- 
callaw. Pew rents exist in the case of churches 
built either by special Act of Parliament, or under 
the provisions of the Church Building Acts, the prin- 
cipal of which are 58 Geo. IIT. c. 45 ; 59 Geo. III. 
¢. 134; 3 Geo. IV. c. 72; 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 38; 
6&7 Vict. c. 37; and 8 & 9 Vict. c. 70; anda 
complete list may be found in Stephen’s Commen- 
laries (iii, 116, 5th edit.) A summary of their 
provisions is contained in Prideaux’s Duties of 
Churchwardens (chap. iv. § 1, 9th edit.) By those 
Acts the churchwardens have the whole manage- 
ment of the letting of the pews, and are the proper 
persons to sue in default of payment. The com- 
missioners, however, determine the amount to be 
paid by the parishioners, and may direct that a 











and clerk, and any surplus, after payment of such 
stipend and expenses, shall be invested for the 
purpose—1l. Of purchasing a house for the incum- 
bent; and, 2. For augmenting his stipend, reduc- 
ing the pew rents, or increasing the accommodation 
of the church (59 Geo. IIT. c. 134, ss. 26 & 27.) 
On this subject consult also Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law (i. 358-367, 9th edit.), and Cripp’s Zaw of 
Church and Clergy (book iii. chap. iii. 2nd edit.) 

Wynne E. Baxter. 

Tue Burrs (3 S. iv. 403.) — The tradition 
that the Third Foot received the name of “ The 
Buffs” from their belts having at first been made 
of buffalo hide is not supported by history; and 
that the regiment received its title owing to its 
having worn leather in the Peninsula, on account 
of the clothing having been worn out, is also with- 
out any solid foundation. This designation arose 
from the uniform being lined and faced with buff, 
and from the waistcoats, breeches, and stockings 
being of that colour. In 1684 occurs the earliest 
notice of this peculiarity, the uniform being de- 
scribed as scarlet lined with flesh or ash colour, 
with the other portions of the dress above men- 
tioned of the same tint, which must have been a 
light buff. The regiment still retains this time- 
honoured title, and its facings continue to be buff. 

The uniform was never faced with leather. 
Tuomas Carrer. 
Horse Guards. 


Crapaup Rine (3 S. iv. 351.)—Lupton, in 
his Thousand Notable Things, mentions — 

“ Toadstone, called Crepaudina, touching any part en- 
venomed, hurt, or stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any 
other venomous beast, causes the pain or swelling thereof 
to cease.” 

The ring was believed to indicate to the person 
who wore it the proximity of poison by per- 
spiring and changing colour. Fenton, who wrote 
in 1569, says: — 

“There is to be found in the heads of old and great 
toads, a stone they call borax or stelon, used as a ring, 
gives forewarning against venom. Its composition is not 
accurately known; by some it is thought to be a stone, 
by others a shell; but of whatever it may be formed, 
there is to be seen in it a figure resembling that of a 
toad.” 

Albertus Magnus says: “The stone always 
bears the figure on its surface when taken out 
of the toad’s head.” The lines of Shakspeare are 
of course well known to every reader. Ben Jon- 
son in The Fox (Act II. Se. 3, Corvino), has — 

“ Or were you enamour’d on his copper rings, 
His saffron jewel, with the toadstone in’t?” 
And Lyly, in his Euphues, says : — 
“ The foul toad hath a faire stone in his head.” 


W. I. 8S. Horton. 
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fliscellancous. 
NOTI 
Industrial Bioar 


By Samuel Smiles. 

He must be a bold man who would prophesy of any 
book by the author of Se/f Help, that it would g 
to rival in popularity that admirable Manual. Y 
glance at the book before us, so rich in biographi 
notices of th reat “ artificers in und iron,” to 
whom, under Provide this country owes so much o 
its material greatness, will show at Zadkiel might give 
utterance to such a prediction much risk of 
damaging his reputation ; for all desire to know 
something of the Dudleys, Yarrantons, Huntsmans, 
Corts, Neilsons, Bramahs, Maudslays, Whitworths, - As 
myths, &c., who have broug utation as the at 
manufacturers of the world to its present heig cht, will 
find their instructive stories told in Mr. Smiles’s 
eable and pl 
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Sancti Petri Glouces- 
Henry Hart, of the 
the Direction of 


Historia et Cartularium Monasterii 
trie, Vol. I Edited by William 
Public Record Office. Published under 
the Master of the Rolls, (Longman.) 


Che Monastery of St. Peter, Gloucest 
of which is here printed for the first time, 
the year 681, not long after the lom 
received the true faith. Th tory of 
from its foundation to the early part of 
Richard the Second, namely, to the Abbacy 
Froncester (1381—1412), as preserved in two 
the fifteenth century, one at (ueen’s Colle Oxtord, 
and another among the Cottonian MSS. in the British 
Museum, forms a fitting Introduction to the Chartulary 
itself; and the Editor has devoted the Introduction of 
the present volume to the consideration and illustration 
of this interesting document. The work is one which 
will greatly interest all Gloucestershire antiquaries; and 
congratulate the Master of the Rolls on having 
valuable a contribution to our history so ably edited by 
one of his own officers. 


, the Chartulary 
founded in 
Mercia had 
the Monastery 

the reign of 
of Walter 


MSs. 


was 
of 
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On the Popular Names of British Plants ; being an Expla- 
nation of the Origin and Meaning of the Names of our 
Indige nous and most commonly cultivated Spe cies. By 
R. C. A. Prior, M.D. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Viola tricolor is an exquisite little flower, but does that 
scientific epithet call up in the mind of any but the most 
matter-of-fact botanist, one tithe of the associations 
which are awakened by its popular names, /eartsease, 
pansy, or, as “maids do call it, Love in Idleness?” ‘To 
the illustration of these popular names, Dr. Prior has 
devoted considerable patience, learning, and research ; 
and his book will please everybody who loves his country 
rambles m 

“ When Daisies pied, and Violets blue, 
And Ladysmocks all silver white, 
And Cuckoobuds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

The Life and Labours of Vincent Novello. By his 
Daughter, M ry Cowden Clarke. (Nove llo & Co.) 

A loving and graceful tribute to the memory of a good 
man and an accomplished musician, who lived esteemed 
y a large circle of distinguished friends, and beloved by 
1 most affectionate family. 

The New Testament, illustrated from the Old Masters. 

One of the most beautiful books which have been pro- 
duced of late years is unquestionably the New 7 
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about to be published by Messrs. which wil] 
most creditably represent the perfection to 
which the skill of the printer and the art of the wood- 
engraver have at this time attained. The illus strations, 
which are exquisitely engraved, are mostly from the de. 
signs of the great Italian masters, and the borders, op 
naments, and initial letters from Italian MSS. of th 
lifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; — the whole bei ing pro- 
luced under the superintende Mr. Henr Shaw, 
P.S.A. Th lene » paper edition is limited to 250 copies, 
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